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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. _ 


SS — 
HERE is nothing to quarrel with in the substance of the 
statement which Mr. Lloyd George made in the House of 
Commons on Thursday week about the results of the San Remo 
Conference. It is true that Mr. Lloyd George made convenient 
omissions, and turned on his high lights where they would be 
most efiective from his own point of view. Nor did he clear 
up the contradictions of the Inter-Allied skirmishes which 
preceded the Conference. Shortly before the Conference he 
told us, for example, that there had been no differences but 
only difficulties between France and Great Britain, whereas in 
the House of Commons on Thursday weck he said that the 
French went to San Remo “ undoubtedly under the impression 
that Britain did not mean to enforce the Treaty.” It is 
impossible to imagine a more serious difference than that. 


But we are so accustomed to Mr. Lloyd George’s extraordinary 
untidiness and his indifference to accuracy that we shall not 
demur to these things now, for the sake of the general satisfaction 
which his statement gave. He summed up the position by saying 
that the Alliance was “ on a firmer basis than ever.’ It is useless 
for the Northcliffe Press to pretend that Mr. Lloyd George has 
toed the line, for as a matter of fact he steered the Conference 
to moderate and sensible decisions. He pointed out that 
annexation of the Rhine lands and of the German coal measures 
had been ‘‘ openly advocated ” in France. ‘‘ Therefore we had 
to make it absolutely clear that under no conditions would 
Great Britain assent to any policy of that kind.” The next 
important point was that, though Mr. Lloyd George's original 
suggestion that the German representatives should be allowed 
to come to San Remo was abandoned, M. Millerand agreed 
to a Conference at Spa to which German representatives will 


come, 


We welcome this plan as being businesslike. We totally 
opposed the idea that Germans should be allowed to come to Paris 
or Versailles till the terms of the Peace Treaty had been settled 
by the Allies, but now that the peace terms are complete, and 
there is no question of going back upon them in essentials, it 
Will surely be helpful to the Allies at Spa to have German repre- 
sentatives on the spot who can explain their peculiar troubles, 
and whose good faith can be tested by personal interview when 
they protest that they are unable to do this, that, or the other. 
Mr. Lloyd George, in fine, got his way. The fact that the meeting 


Mr. Lloyd George then went on to explain that in the opinion 
of General Bingham the Germans had given a faithful account 
of their guns. The prospect was that both the guns and aero- 
planes would be taken over without hindrance. The real trouble 
was the rifles. It was extremely difficult to collect these and 
they were lying about all over the country. But Mr. Lloyd 
George promised that everything possible should be done to 
gather up these too. In any case he did not contemplate 
violent resistance or fresh aggression from Germany. “ You 
are dealing with a broken-backed creature.” The German 
people were living on “sloshy vegetables,’ and, so far from 
being friendly to the Kappists or militarists, they were deeply 
hostile. The militarists never understood till they had seized 
3erlin that Germany was “ not merely sick and tired of militarism 
but would have nothing whatever to do with it.” As regards 
the money payments by Germany, Mr. Lloyd George’s com- 
plaint was that Germany had not taken steps to discover or 
to state what she could pay. It might be that she was unable 
to pay, but that had yet to be proved, and it must be proved at 
Spa, where the German representatives would be required to 
come ‘with definite proposals.” 





The Times of Wednesday quoted the London correspondent 
of the J'emps as saying that the Supreme Council was “ disposed 
to secure the continuity of the labours of the Supreme Council 
by making it an organ of international government.”  Th« 
correspondent added that the idea had been so far developed 
that the admission of German, and ultimately even of Russian, 
delegates was contemplated. Thus side by side with the Leaguc 
of Nations there would be an organ of international government 
composed of the Prime Ministers of each State. If this be sub 
stantially true, one may well wonder whether the League of 
Nations will ever come into active existence. We saw last week 
how the Supreme Council had offered a mandate for Armenia 
to the League of Nations, and how the spirited reply of the 
League that they could not undertake a mandate because they 
had no material means for enforcing their authority was sup- 
pressed by the Supreme Council, though it was defiantly pub- 
lished by the Times. 


The Times of Thursday published a brilliant letter 
from Lord Eustace Percy in which he pointed out that some 
disservice was being done to the League by the supporters 
of the League themselves. ‘‘ There can be no question,” he 
writes, “ of transferring problems from the Supreme Council to 
the Council of the League. . . . Any power they [the Supreme 
Council] possess is possessed also by the Council of the League 
in virtue of their membership of it.” Thus when the Supreme 
Council refers the question of Armenia to the League it means in 
practice that Mr. Lloyd George, M. Millerand, and Signor Nitti 
refer it to Lord Curzon or Mr. Balfour and M. Bourgeois. But 
the Council of the League are in a purely diplomatic position. 
“They have no more power than an Ambassador. So notorious is it 
that the power of the Allies is not behind the League that Russia 
apparently does not even trouble to answer its communications.” 
In the opinion of Lurd Eustace Percy, an end should be made of 
the absurd spectacle of the Supreme Council corresponding with 
the League as though it were some ‘independent authority 
descended suddenly from the moon.” 





Lord Eustace Percy then urges that the Allied Prime Ministers, 
instead of going through the misleading form of referring matters 
to the League, should themselves bring up those questions at a 
meeting of the Council of the League. He concludes by saying : 
“As the Holy Alliance gradually separated itself out of Castle- 
reagh’s Quadruple Alliance, so the Supreme Council is separating 
itsclf out of the League.” Let us add that another blow to the 
prestige and usefulness of the League has just been delivered 
by the decision to postpone the financial inquiry by the League 





is to be at Spa instead of San Remo is a difference of form, not 
of principle, 


which was to have been held at Brussels, The postponement is 
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apparently ordered because the Supreme Council think that their 
own meeting at Spa will fill the bill for the present. Although 
Mr. Lloyd George really wants the League to prosper, he is 
drifting into a policy of killing it because he acts as usual 
without looking ahead. 

We deeply regret to record the death of the Crown Princess 
of Sweden, Princess Margaret of Connaught, who died last 
Saturday of blood-poisoning. Princess Margaret was the eldest 
of the Duke of Connaught’s three children. No life could have 
been happier or have set a better example to others than that 
of the Duke of Connaught’s family at Bagshot. Princess Margaret 
carried the lessons of that home into her new life, and she 
was loved and admired by the whole Swedish nation. The 
Swedish newspapers have not been able to exhaust the record 
of the simple but sincere and unceasing services in every kind 
of good work which the Crown Princess rendered to Sweden. 


The Polish Government, having repulsed a Bolshevik offensive 
and having failed to obtain a reasonable offer of peace from 
Moscow, decided upon a counter-offensive towards the Pripet 
and the Dnieper. The movement was everywhere successful. 
The Bolshevik troops, most of whom are forced to serve by 
hunger and fear, gave way before the patriotic enthusiasm of the 
Polish volunteers. The Poles rapidly advanced towards the old 
south-eastern frontiers of Poland, and on Monday they were 
approaching Kieff. They claimed 25,000 prisoners and a 
hundred guns, and, what is perhaps more important, a large 
quantity of railway rolling-stock, which is very scarce in Eastern 
Europe. The Poles are acting in concert with the Ukrainians, 
whose national rights are flouted by the Bolsheviks. Poland 
and the Ukraine, it is announced, have come to an agreement 
about the disputed territories, formerly Polish. Poland is to 
take Eastern Galicia and part of Volhynia, and to recognize 
Southern Volhynia and Podolia as pertaining to the Ukraine. 
Marshal Pilsudski is giving effect to the bargain by helping 
Petlura and his Ukrainians to free their capital from the 
Bolsheviks. We discuss the question elsewhere. 


The Anarchist section of the French Labour Party, which 
contrived recently to obtain control of the General Confederation 
of Labour, celebrated May Day by promoting riots in Paris, in 
which a hundred policemen were injured, and by ordering a 
railway strike. The railwaymen on some of the lines obeyed 
unwillingly, but the employees of the Northern and Eastern 
systems, who knew that the invaded departments had suffered 
enough from the Germans, remained at work. The Confeder- 
ation then ordered a general strike of dockers, seamen, and 
miners. This order, too, proved ineffective. While Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, Brest, and Havre were thrown idle, other ports 
remained open. The miners in the North continued their work, 
while many miners elsewhere went on strike. The Government, 
being thus challenged by Anarchists who are in league with 
revolutionists in Moscow and Berlin, arrested a number of the 
strike leaders on the charge of sedition. As the movement is 
avowedly political, it is bound to fail. It seems likely, moreover, 
to break up the General Confederation of Labour, in which a 
very small minority has gained undue power by intrigue. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury proposed an amendment to Lord Buckmaster’s Matri- 
monial Causes Bill forbidding the remarriage in a church or 
chapel of the Church of England of any divorced person, whether 
innocent or guilty. The Bill gives the clergy a free choice. Lord 
Buckmaster replied that he would be willing to accept an amend- 
ment providing that the remarriage of the guilty party should 
not take place in the Church. His offer was not accepted, and 
in the division the Archbishop of Canterbury’s amendment 
was defeated by 51 votes to 50. We deeply regret that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury should have thought it right to move this 
amendment. In our opinion, the Church would stultify herself 
if she blessed the reunion of the guilty party to a divorce, 
Guilty parties should no doubt be allowed by the laws of the 
realm to remarry, but they cannot expect the solemn benediction 
of the Church on those who have openly broken a sacred contract. 
The remarriage of the innocent party is another matter alto- 
gether, and in our judgment the Archbishop’s amendment was 
opposed to good sense and to the interests of morality and of 
the Church herself. 


In the House of Commons on Friday week Colonel Yate’s 


Plumage Bill was talked out, and is therefore adjourned indefi- 
nitely. Mr. Montagu said that the Government were extremely 








anxious to see the Bill pass into law. It is therefore 
proposition that the Government should yet make ti 
humane and necessary measure. Our readers are alrea 
with all the arguments for and against. We can on 
that the arguments of the opponents of the Bill in 
leave an unpleasant taste in the mouth. They 

though they were spoken from a brief on behalf of interested 
constituents; they were materialistic when they were - 
cynical. Let us renew our appeal to women. They are all-powerful 
this matter, and they can undoubtedly make their influence 
elt. 


The Indemnity Bill had a very hostile reception when it 
came up for second reading in the House of Commons on Monday 
The Bill protects sailors, soldiers, and officials for “ acts done 
in good faith’’ during the war. It also restricts the rights of 
private citizens to seek compensation for property or goods 
taken by the Government for war purposes. Such a Bil] is 
doubtless necessary, but Sir Edward Carson and many other 
critics expressed the belief that this measure is intended to annul 
the decisions of the Courts in cases, such as that of De Keyser’s 
Hotel, where the Government have sought to inflict a grave 
injustice on certain private persons. So vigorous was the opposi- 
tion that the Attorney-General had to promise that aggrieved 
citizens should not be denied recourse to the Courts. His speech 
was, perhaps designedly, obscure, but, if we read it aright, it 
seemed to imply that much of the Bill might as well be dropped. 
The Courts are perfectly capable of dealing with any genuing 
claims for compensation. Many of the claimants, we may add, 
are not wealthy companies but people of modest means who 
have had their houses commandeered, and who think that they 
ought to be paid the rent and an allowance for dilapidation, — 


& practical 
me for this 
dy familiar 
ly Say now 
the debate 
seemed as 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday an extremely dignified 
and moving debate took place on the subject of the War Graves, 
The sense of the House was evidently in favour of the scheme 
of the War Graves Commission for large uniform cemeteries, As 
our readers know, we see in the uniformity of the graves and 
headstones not only a fine architectural design but a beautiful 
symbolism of the equality of men in sacrifice and in death, 
At the same time we have always felt that if the passionate 
longing of bereaved relations for permission to introduce varia- 
tions within a general uniformity of design were strongly enough 
pressed, their wishes could not be overridden except with 
cruelty. We take the debate to have shown that the majority 
express no desire for individual monuments, and we must 
therefore say that in our judgment the scheme of the Commission 
ought now to be accepted. Nothing would be more inappro- 
priate, or could be, as we may imagine, less to the liking of the 
dead, than that there should be wrangling over their graves. 


In a recent trial very disturbing evidence was given that 
certain men who were ex-convicts had been allowed habitually 
to use the lobbies and the smoking-room of the House of Com- 
mons, and to address themselves to their correspondents as 
though they were personae gratae to Members of Parliament. 
Writing as they did from the House of Commons, they clothed 
themselves with a derived respectability and authority. We 
should have thought that Members of Parliament of every shade 
of political opinion would have sprung to alertness on learning 
these facts, and would have determined that they would not 
tolerate such a state of things, and that, one and all, they would 
be extraordinarily careful in future to prevent the repute of 
Parliament from being lowered in this careless and deplorable 
manner. 

To our dismay, however, we read in the political notes of the 
Times on Wednesday that at a meeting of the Labour Party 
on Tuesday, when Mr. Clynes presided, the following resolution 
was passed :— 

“That this meeting of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
expresses its unabated confidence in Mr. Tyson Wilson, being 
convinced that there exists no ground whatever for suspicion 48 
to his integrity as a Member of Parliament and representative 
of Labour, and that unfriendly criticism in connexion with & 
recent case in the Courts is wholly undeserved.” 

We can well believe that Mr. Tyson Wilson acted in complete 
ignorance of the character of the people with whom he was 
associating. It might happen to anybody to be introduced 
to a shady character without being aware of the man’s history. 
But what alarms us is that the Labour Party, even when pre 
sided over by so able a man as Mr. Clynes, should not have seed 
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that it was their duty to make use of the occasion and assert | behalf of the National Union of Railwaymen, had asked for 
the absolute necessity of keeping the House of Commons above another pound a week all round. Therefore Mr. Bromley, of the 
ry breath or rumour of suspicion. The resolution has the | Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, not 
appearance of condoning and whitewashing. It does not in the to be outdone, demanded a further twenty-seven shillings a 
least convey the impression that Labour Members are anxious week for drivers and twenty-one shillings for firemen. Mr. 
to inform the whole world that the reputation of Members for | Thomas’s demand is of course based on the theory that, if a 
incorruptibility is their most precious possession. mere docker is to have sixteen shillings a day, a highly trained 
ee ne one railway porter ought to have more; and Mr. Bromley, for his 
Unfortunately this incident docs not stand alone. In the | part, insists that the superiority of the engine-driver to the 
House of Commons on Thursday week General Croft asked | porter shall be maintained at all costs in terms of wages. Mr. 
whether Colonel Spurrier, of the Disposals Board, himself nego- | Thomas and his colleagues and rivals have, of course, ignored 
tiated the sale of the St. Omer dump with Messrs. Leyland | the fact that Lord Shaw awarded the docker sixteen shillings a 
Brothers, and if so what steps the Government intended to | day because his work is, and must be to a large extent, casual 
take to prevent the abuse of the traditions of the Civil Service. | and intermittent. 
The point of the question was that Colonel Spurrier was dealing | 
with a firm of w hich his brother was Chairman. Mr. Bonar Law 
replied that Colonel Spurrier had no say whatever in the terms 
of the contract ; he had acted merely as a subordinate and took 
his orders from the Minister of Munitions himself. “I suggest,” 
said Mr. Bonar Law, “ that each one of these public servants 
has probably as tender a regard for his reputation as any of us.” 


eve! 





We record with great satisfaction the laying of the foundation- 
stone of the hospital for sailors of the British Mercantile Marine 
at Marseilles last Saturday. The hospital will be provided with 
sixty-four beds and afford treatment for all injuries and diseases, 
and when finished will be equipped on the best modern lines. 
This provision for sailors who may fall ill in the great port of 
Marseilles was very much needed, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that all who own shares in the great companies trading in the 
Mediterranean, such as the P. and O., the Orient, the British 
India, and other lines, and all who travel by sea will do their 
best to support the hospital. There is nothing more pathetic 
than the condition of a sailor who falls ill and requires medical 
or surgical treatment in a foreign port, unable perhaps to speak 
a word of the language and totally friendless. 





We much regret that Mr. Bonar Law should thus have treated 
General Croft’s question, which, in our opinion, was a very 
proper one. Colonel Spurrier is a gallant officer who did his 
duty and more in the war, and we have no doubt whatever that, 
as Mr. Bonar Law said, in the negotiations over the dump 
he only carried out his orders. What is distressing, however, 
is that Mr. Bonar Law should not see that the House of Commons 
is bound to decline in its reputation and its standards if Min- A special obligation rests also on all travellers and traders owing 
isters of the Crown do not insist that every financial action in | to the self-sacrifice which the Mercantile Mariners are often called 
which they are concerned should be free of even the appearance | upon to make for those in their charge. Such calls are never 
of evil. We are confident that in this case no actual evil was | made without a gallant and ready response. Further, there 
done. Nevertheless there is undoubtedly the appearance of | is the great war debt we owe to the Mercantile Marine—a debt 
evil. Colonel Spurrier should never have been required to put | which has not been, and indeed never can be, fully repaid. The 
himself in such a position. It was not fair to him, it was not | many persons on whom it is incumbent to give help in small 
fair to Parliament, it was not fair to our public life. or in large sums should send their contribntions to Lady Burgh- 

re nae Bs clere, 48 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, who, it will be 
Labour platforms but no serious strike in this country. The remembered, did such splendid work for the prisoners of = 
Sinn Fein dockers, who thought to hold up the Port of Liverpool, | and who has ne her energy and sympathy without stint 
merely lost a day’s wages while the majority of their comrades towards the founding of the hospital. She saw the need and, 


: , rT os P not content with a mere “ sunt lacrimae rerum,” took instant 
remained at work, The ridiculous decision of the London rail- | d . ee ei 
. 56 ces ap r ‘ action. She will have her reward in the blessings of men whose 
waymen’s leaders to “‘ work to rule” on May Day came to | 


sat “ | limbs have been mangled in some accident of storm or calm or 
nothing. “Working to rule”’ means an aggravated form of | © ibs have ; ee angie ? ecto hee : r : 
ae i ae ‘ : 4, | other “sea sorrow.” Think of the rest and comfort and allevia- 
ca’ canny. The railwaymen would try to observe with | ~, ; os 
ic literal ' “ | tion from pain which come to a suffering man put between 
pedantic literalness every one of the numerous rules prescribed | ; ; heets in a British hospital.” 1 
e- nr ‘ ‘clean sheets in a British hospital.” 
for the working of the railways. The guard in person, for example, . . 2 by acs. 
would see that every carriage-door was properly shut before he Much interest is being taken in America over the sentence of 
gave the signal for starting. An ingenious and perverted mind twenty-five seconds in gaol pronounced by a distinguished 
might discover scores of other ways within the rules for delaying | Chicago Judge. A man was tried and convicted before him for 
the service. But to an Englishman it would be much more | tampering with the U.S.A. mails. The prisoner had opened a 
| 
|] 
} ‘ 


May Day has come and gone, with a great deal of talk from 








etter addressed to his wife, whom he suspected of infidelity. 


tiring to ““ work to rule’ than to do the work in the ordinary 
‘The laws of the United States must be upheld,” said the 


manner. We do not sympathize with Mr. Churchiil’s assertion 
that “Labour is not fit to govern,” but in justification of his | Judge, ‘‘ and when you tamper with the mails you must suffer 
belief he can point to the London reilwaymen’s leaders. They the consequences, The mails must be protected, and I sentence 
have yet to learn that politics is not a child’s game. you to twenty-five seconds’ imprisonment.” This sentence 
reminds us of one given by an English Judge—if we are not 
: ‘ . | mistaken, Baron Parke—which greatly affected the agitation 
the railwaymen that there is another side of the question | : . a : ae 
EOE. i : : | for the first Divorce Law. The Judge had before him at Assizes 
of “working to rule which they may have overlooked. | ; ey : : “RAE eee 
The rule-book of nearly ilv ax includ s the following; | * man found guilty of committing bigamy, but in circumstances 
>-DOOK O eariy every ralway , es y * : . . . 
‘Sy euatuity i , ail ee he pe t . | which called for general sympathy. His wife had run away with 
AO gre itv ls allowec a) ye aken trom yassengers, ’ ° 
other ; : rsone. 1} ont of the com 0 me If the | another man, and refused to return to him. After seven years 
ake ersons, IV y serv 0 ; *€ Vs | P P P 
» Bevn, pisayaetig es of desertion and betrayal, the husband, in the belief that he 
passengers began to “‘ work to rule,’ the guards and porters : 


A correspondent of the Morning Post has aptly reminded 


would be shocked. | was free, married another woman, The Judge explained that 
ve | it was the duty of the prisoner in the circumstances proved in 
Court first to have obtained a separation, “‘a mensa et thoro,” 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and then to have introduced and 
got passed through Parliament a private Bill for the dissolution 
of his marriage. “‘ You will reply,” continued the Judge, “ that 
to do this would have cost you £1,000, and that you have not 
1,000 pence. Prisoner at the bar, let me tell you that in this 
| happy country there is the same law for the poor as for the rich, 
working classes most of all, We do not doubt that a London | #24 that therefore this excuse cannot avail you. The sentence 
railwaymen’s meeting would have given him equal approval. | of the Court = that you be imprisoned for one day, to count 
Yet the London railwaymen allow themselves to be represented | from the 5 of the Assizes. That, of course, was meant 
by a District Executive who bring Trade Unionism into contempt. | be the equivalent to an acquittal. - 


Mr. J. H. Thomas, who, when he likes, can exert much influ- | 
‘nce on behalf of sane and honest dealing, told a meeting of 
failwaymen at Derby on Sunday last that “‘ working to rule” 
t slow gear” was like attacking the community with poison- 
gas. We are glad to know that he carried the meeting with | 
um in his condemnation of such discreditable tactics, which, 
4 he said, could only increase the cost of living and injure the 








1 ‘ eat - a 7 ~ ' 1 . aco » 2 9 
The rivalry between the two railwaymen’s Unions was again | Bank rate,7 per cent.,changed from 6 per cent.Apr. 15, 1920 


exemplified on Tuesday when the Central Wages Board met to | 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, $3} Thursdav 


consider new applications for higher wages. Mr. Thomas, on week, &33; a year ago, J+ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—>-—_—. 
THE FUTURE OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


E see a great deal just now in the newspapers and 
in the speeches of Party Leaders as to the position 
of the various sections of the Liberal Party. Discussions 
of the relations between the “ Wee Frees ” and the Coali- 
tion Liberals and of the relative positions of these two 
bodies are varied with heated controversy as to whether 
or not Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill, and the 
other Ministers sometime followers of Mr. Asquith are or 
are not to be regarded as still Liberal leaders. Again, the 
problem of how far the bulk of Coalition Liberals are com- 
mitted to Mr. Lloyd George’s abstract denunciations and 
repudiations of the Labour Party on the one hand, and on 
the other to his large-handed concessions in practice to the 
extremist sections, is the cause of much angry specula- 
tion. We must confess that these discussions leave us 
cold. We are not greatly concerned as to the political 
future of the chief Coalition Liberals ; or perhaps we should 
say we are convinced that these gentlemen are quite capable 
of looking after themselves, and that there is no risk of 
their paying too little attention to their own affairs. Pro- 
posals of which the almost avowed object is to prepare 
the exact sort of niche in the party system which will suit 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Montagu, 
Sir Alfred Mond, Mr. Shortt, Captain Guest, Sir William 
Sutherland, and other distinguished ex-members of the 
Liberal Party are not, in our opinion, matters of national 
importance. 

What we should much prefer to have considered, but 
which, curiously enough, we seldom see even mentioned, is 
the future of the Unionist Party. That is indeed a matter 
of high public concern. As our readers know, the Spectator 
is not a party organ; though its views are, we are con- 
vinced, the views held by far the greatest part of the 
Unionist Party and by moderate, reasonable, and Left 
Centre men throughout the nation and the Empire. We 
have never assumed that the Unionist Parliamentary 
Party has a monopoly of political virtue. We have 
always held that, though the party system isa useful thing, 
anc even a necessary thing, it requires, like all human insti- 
tutions, to be carefully watched, balanced, limited, and 
guarded. Though we cannot get on without a party 
system, the party system will destroy us if it is too rigid and 
too highly organized, and if the members of our political 
parties, even though they recognize strongly the need for 
loyalty and discipline, are not prepared on great occasions 
to think and act for themselves. To put it in another way, 
members of political parties must refuse to obey the 
maxim “ Perinde ac cadaver.” They must not be inanimate 
bodies in the hands of their leaders, ready to let their 
personalities be moved backwards and forwards according 
. seems expedient to the Party Leaders and the Party 

‘hips. 

In spite, however, of our dislike of the doctrine of passive 
obedience, we are convinced that the maintenance of the 
Unionist Party under honourable, conscientious, public- 
spirited, and responsible leadership is of vital importance 
to the country at the present moment. We would make 
many and great sacrifices to see the Unionist Party con- 
tinue one and indivisible, whether in power or in opposi- 
tion. We look with the greatest dread and anxicty 
upon the nye gm of the break-up of the Unionist Party 
into a series of groups, and, what is more, we see no real 
grounds whatever, but very much the reverse, for such 
untoward developments. If the Unionist Party breaks up, 
it will be due to preventable causes and to the perversity 
of the leadership, and by no means to necessity. 
But though we want the Unionist Party to remain 
strong and united, and with a sane policy which the country 
can clearly understand and can rely upon, and though 
naturally we also want the party to have as many loyal 
members as possible, we are not prepared to see the Unionist 
Party, and therefore Unionist policy, diluted out of all 
recognition of its origin or true principles merely in order 
to swell the roll of its members. We want a homogencous 
and sincere body of men who, when acting together, are 
inspired by a common agreement as to principles, and not 
@ mere fortuitous concourse of political atoms in which the 








only abiding source of cohesion is what 
Ye << vhat the Amer 
satirist called “the cement of public plunder.” ican 
cement when analysed is seen to be a policy of kee lee That 
ticular set of men in office and making the part a. sol 4 par. 
one of public safety and honour, but of a collectig a 
measures and lines of action and administrative I . 
which, whether contradictory or not, will somehow pe a 
secure a majority in the House of Commons, and wil] - : 
the keeping in of the Ministry the supreme and ess rei 
object. And here let us say in parenthesis that a 
convinced that this view of party politics is as false pe tis 
immoral. As a matter of fact, a homogeneous hor : 
political party may have more influence upon wr 
lation and upon government when it is out of offic 
in strength than when it is in office in weaknee 
weakness due either to lack of genuine support, or mon 
often to leadership based upon fears rather than von 
hopes, and upon dread of the voters rather than mn 
desire to maintain a sound line of policy or to teach the 
democracy the value, or true nature, of a proposed Principle 
of conduct. 

We are consistent democrats, and not only recognize that 
the will of the people must prevail, but further that jt 
ought to prevail. It is neither wise nor right to attempt 
to go against the will of the majority. But to say this 
is not to take the view that a party should be guided by 
considerations of popularity rather than of right and reason, 
In the first place, the question whether a thing is popular 
is only a guess, and in a large number of cases the guessers 
are completely wrong. Things ticketed * unpopular” 
prove to be of nearly universal acceptance, while things 
acclaimed as popular are treated with derision. Those 
who aim at being the humble slaves of the people, and liye 
with their ears to the ground and ready to take their 
Sovereign’s kicks if and when required, often turn out 
to know less about the real wishes of the people than those 
who assume that the people will want to do what is sound 
and sensible, and who believe that a man is a prostitute and 
a traitor when he takes as his ideal the momentary whims 
of some arrogant section of the community and not the 
true welfare of the State as a whole. 

The view just expressed being, whether right or wrong 
our view, we confess that we regard the present situation 
in which the Unionist Party finds itself with a good deal 
of alarm. Let us take first the question of leadership. 
Mr. Lloyd George, though he definitely told us in his speech 
at the National Liberal Club that he is a Liberal and will 
always remain one, is no doubt at present popular with s 
very large section of the Unionists. Not only do they think 
he did good service during the war, but they have that kind 
of affection towards him which the British people always 
tend to show to one whom they regard as a fighter and “a 
winner.’ They have come to believe in him just as sporting 
people used to believe thirty years ago in Fred Archer. 
The mass of Englishmen believed it to be something like 
a law of Nature that Fred Archer should be first past the 
post. No doubt Mr. Lloyd George has an almost uncanny 
flair for finding the way out of difficulties and for making 
Parliamentary successes. He has a power of picking up 
majorities like that which certain men have for knowing 
a good horse even blindfold, or for “spotting” a Raeburn, 
a Sir Joshua, or a Titian under countless layers of dirt by 
a kind of magnetic power which owes no debt to knowledg: 
or study of the arts. 

But if we put aside for the time our own special fears as 
to the dangers which the country runs from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s political levity, from his inveterate practice of 
buying off opposition by concessions that may lead the 
country anywhere or nowhere, from his amazing casualness 
in his choice of the men he appoints to office or to honours, 
and from his happy-go-lucky methods in regard to 
national expenditure, and look upen him as a person 
entirely suited to be a Unionist Prime Minister, there stil 
remain ample grounds for anxiety in the present situation. 
Indeed the more anxious men are to welcome Mr. Lloyd 
George as the Unionist Leader, the more alarming the 
prospect becomes. We see Mr. Lloyd George, not only ™ 
his own speeches but at one remove in the actions of |is 
closest followers, busying himself with securing his positien 
—or shall we say his line of retreat ?— in the Liberal Party. 
Instead of frankly accepting the idea of incorporation in, o 
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tany rate of perpetual aimity and alliance with, the Unionist 
Part he and his political household are apparently trying 
r- do a very different thing. They are scheming not 
merely to keep alive the Liberal Coalitionists as a special 

oup OF wing of the Unionist I] arty, but to maintain that 
oup in the bosom of the old Liberal Party. We can 
of course Well understand why Mr. Lloyd George and his 
supporters should hanker after keeping seats vacant and 
nady for them in the Liberal Party, so that if he and his 
friends should wish to skip back they could do so. What 
cannot understand is that Unionists should contem- 





we . : , 
plate with fatuous satisfaction the fact that they are being 
wed as @ political convenience. One would have thought 


that the majority of Unionists would at any rate have been 
suspicious of the recent overtures, in spite of their being 
qmowflaged with all sorts of statements that the Scots 
negotiations really meant little or nothing, and that the 
hearts of Mr. Lloyd George and his Liberal followers were, as 
always, entirely with the Unionists. After all, doors even in 
polities must either be open or shut. 

We do not desire for a moment to drive the Liberal 
(yalitionists out of their offices or out of the Unionist Party. 
Though some of them are notorious opportunists, and 
* opportunists on the make,” the majority of them have at 
heart become converted to Unionist ideals, and feel very 
little difference of opinion from their allies in regard to home 
levislation or Imperial and foreign affairs. But though 
the gates of Unionism must always stand open for the 
admission of all men of patriotic intent, we cannot, as we 
have already said, think it either wise or prudent, or indeed 
anvthing but disastrous, to abandon or water down Unionist 
principles, and so render them inoperative or positively 
dangerous, merely to obtain a larger party. Let the Union- 
ist policy be developed and enlarged and thoroughly 
democratized, but let it be on Unionist and not on anti- 
Unionist lines. Therefore we ask that instead of flirting 
with the Liberals and exposing themselves to undignified 
rebuffs from the “ Wee Frees,” the Coalition Liberals 
should make up their minds and tell us squarely and fairly 
whether they intend to join the party which is already the 
Left Centre party and requires no fusion, no change, no 
new-fangled “‘ apparatus politicus,” or whether they are 
merely coalescing with the Unionists till the last 
embers of the war are stamped out, and then mean 
to go back to their old allegiance and to their old 
programme both as regards the nation and the Empire. 
We know what that programme is; it is the policy repre- 
sented by the Limehouse speeches, the Trade Disputes 
Act, the Parliament Act, and the Home Rule Act 
of 1914, with all its callous sacrifice of the Irish 
loyalists and Protestants, and its cynical negation, at 
the bidding of the Nationalists, of the principle of 
wlf-letermination, 





POLISH DEFENCE OR AGGRESSION ? 
_ remarkable success of the Polish advance against 

the Russian Bolsheviks has taken the public here 
rather by surprise. People halt between two opinions. 
They do not know whether to admire the skill and daring 
of the Poles, who, in spite of the recent triumph of Red 
Russia, have taken matters into their own hands and have 
0 far prospered, or whether to be anxious and shocked at 
the spectacle of the sick and impoverished Poles dashing 
lorward in some incalculable enterprise which may clash 
violently in the end with the Versailles Treaty. Our own 
judgment in the matter is subject to revision when we have 
more information, but it seems to us that if the Poles do not 
lose their heads from excitement, and if they confine their 
undertakings strictly to what they say thse undertakings 
are, greater security will be gained not only for the Poles 
but for the rest of Europe. In this case the action of the 
Poles must be regarded simply as a measure of defence, 
though, as so often happens, defence requires offence. 

In order to see what the Poles mean to do according to 
their own account, it is necessary to look back a little way. 
During the campaign of Admiral Koltchak and General 
Denikin against the Bolsheviks, the Poles for all practical 
purposes did not help. If there was at any time a good 
chance of Koltchak and Denikin winning, it was a thousand 
pities that the Poles did not come in then. They might 
have turned the scale, As it was, the Poles all through 
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last winter had to endure intermittent attacks from the 
Bolsheviks, and they had long faced the prospect that as 
soon 2s Denikin had been disposed of the Bolsheviks would 
try to invade Poland. The Government at Warsaw really 
believed, if we read the facts rightly, that the Bolsheviks 
meant business. They considered that the Bolsheviks 
intended to spread their system by force in Poland, and 
through Poland to obtain an entry into Western Europe. 
The Poles therefore, under the inspiration of Marshal 
Pilsudski, set to work to prepare their counter-ofiensive, 
although the revival of their industry was thereby delayed, 
although they were very short of supplies, and although the 
country was ravaged and weakened by typhus fever. The 
Government at Warsaw conceived that their best policy 
was to obtain the co-operation of the anti-Bolshevik 
Ukrainians and to trust General Petlura, although this 
Ukrainian General had during the Russian fighting changed 
sides and attacked General Denikin. The negotiations 
with the Ukraine were long and laborious, but agreement 
was lately reached. We record the nature of that agree- 
ment in our “ News of the Week.” 

Meanwhile the Bolshevik armies had undoubtedly 
suffered from a decline of moral after the arduous fighting 
against General Denikin. The Bolshevik rulers evidently 
felt incapable for the time being of carrying on a large 
campaign, and they proposed peace to Poland. The Polish 
Government doubted the good faith of Lenin and his 
generals, and, whether they were right or wrong, they could 
point in support of their belief to the fact that the Bolsheviks 
continued intermittently to attack them, For some time 
after the original Bolshevik proposal of last winter little 
was heard about peace. It was not till Marshal Pilsudski 
had delivered a hard blow against the Bolsheviks at the 
eastern end of the Pinsk Marshes that peace was egain 
proposed by the Bolsheviks. That was last March. The 
Warsaw Government replied that they were quite willing to 
discuss peace, and suggested a Conference at Borislow, while 
a local armistice should be observed for the purpose. The 
Bolsheviks declared that the meeting must be at Warsaw 
or nowhere. The Bolshevik attacks on Poland still went 
on. Thereupon Marshal Pilsudski proceeded more 
vigorously than ever with his plans for a strong spring 
counter-offensive, and he of course timed his blow to 
coincide with the conclusion of the Ukrainian Agreement 
The Polish Information Committee inform us that as this 
Agreement demands of Poland considerable territorial 
sacrifices, the Polish people were with difficulty persuaded 
to assent to it. They declare that the whole policy of 
Poland is governed by the necessity of grouping around 
Poland all the anti-Bolshevik forces on the borders of 
Russia, and that the pledge to leave the Ukraine an 
independent State will certainly be honoured. 

It would be idle to pretend that all these plans and 
arguments, which we have stated as fairly as we can from 
the Polish point of view. are accepted literally in this 
country. Even among those who are best dispose 
towards the Poles, and most anxious to see all Poland’s 
legitimate desires fulfilled, there is a good deal of misgiving. 
It is feared that the Warsaw Government,who are none toc 
strong in their moral hold upon the people, will not be abl 
to keep their policy within reasonable bounds if the intoxi- 
cation of success should continue for a few weeks. It is said 
that the Poles could have had peace if they had wanted it 
that their advance is a case of aggression, not of defence 
and that if the Allies do not call Poland quickly to ordes 
new complications as great as any of those already existing 
will pour in upon the Supreme Council. A special point 
in the discussion is the question whether the Allies are or 
are not helping or encouraging the Poles. Our own 
Government have stated that the responsibility belongs 
entirely to Poland, who must abide by the results of her 
action. Though this statement seems to rule out any 
material help, it does not follow that verbal encouragement 
has not been given, and it is worth noticing that the British 
War Office has been issuing day by day a communiqué 
describing the Polish movements. 

Well, if the Poles are out for security. and their counter- 
offensive is an integral part of their scheme of defence, we 
must say that our sympathy is wholly with them. The 
voice of British Labour seems to say in eflect that the 
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Bolsheviks ought to be allowed to attack any of their 
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neighbours without expecting retaliation ; although if the 
Tsar of Russia had done a tithe of what the Bolsheviks 
have lately done in the way of assaulting their neighbours 
and oppressing their countrymen, every British Labour 
Conference would have resounded’ with fearful denunci- 
ations. If the Poles can make good the avowed aims of 
their advance they will get security, and they could not get 
it so surely by any other means. Their action, it must 
be added, so far as it has already been outlined, would not 
clash with the Treaty of Versailles. 

But we are not free from anxiety, and in expressing our 
own measure of it we must turn away from the information 
which is already before us and look to the possibilities of the 
future. The enterprise of Poland ought to be limited by 
the one word “ safety.” What we are afraid of is that 
Poland may be tempted by early victories to penetrate 
further into Russia than the military science of a counter- 
offensive actually requires, and to flatter herself with the 
thought that she may as well while she is about it make a 
clean job of the whole thing and paralyse Bolshevism at its 
source. One need only look at the book of history to be 
reminded of how many armies have been swallowed up and 
consumed in the vast interior of inhospitable Russia. We 
earnestly hope that the Poles will not be so rash as to think 
that they are going to make an exception in history. They 
should remember that the one certain means of reinforcing 
your enemy is to unite all his conflicting groups by deliberate 
invasion. It matters not how much the groups which are 
disaffected against their own Government may agree with 
the general principles of the invader. They forget every- 
thing in the hot and humiliating sensation that their 
Fatherland is being violated by aliens. This has happened 
over and over again, and indeed we know no variation in 
the rule. It happened when Great Britain tried to help the 
émigrés in the French Revolution. It happened again 
quite recently when Great Britain, with the best of motives, 
sent troops to save the anti-Bolshevik Russians from the 
tyranny of Lenin. The continuance of British sympathy 
with Poland will depend upon how the Poles use their 
victories. If safety is plainly their aim, we shall be whole- 
heartedly with them. If acquisition takes the place of 
safety, we shall be against them, and they could not look 
for help if their reach should exceed their grasp. 


THE IRISH OUTLOOK. 


T is much to be regretted that, owing to the illness 
of Mr. Walter Long, the Committee stage of the 
Home Rule Bill could not be taken in the House of Commons 
this week. What we need above all things is light on the 
dark places of Ireland, and debate in the House of Commons 
might have turned onsome light. We get little enough from 
any other source. Although there is not muh new mate- 
rial available, we must say something about the prospects 
of the Bill. We assume that the large Coalition majority 
have made up their minds to pass the Bill, and the imme- 
diate and most important question is whether in this event 
the Bill will be worked in Ireland, and if so, who will 
work it. The Sinn Feiners have already declared their 
intention of not touching it, and so far as we can see ahead 
we may confidently rule them out of the game. But what 
will the constituents of the Northern Parliament do ? 
At first sight of course there seems a good deal to be said 
for the argument that as the people of North-East Ulster 
have never wanted Home Rule and do not now want it, 
there is no reason in the world why they alone should put 
the Act into force. It would certainly be a glaring paradox 
that the Act should be carried out by the one compact 
community which has unwaveringly declared its dislike 
of all the principles of all Home Rule Bills. But on con- 
sideration it seems to us that there is more to be said 
for the argument tHat North-East Ulster would do well 
to work the Act. The Ulstermen, for one thing, would be 
giving an illustration of their unfailing loyalty. They 
would say in effect: “* Home Rule is now the law, and, 
unlike the rest of Ireland, we have never refused to abide 
by the laws. It is not part of our policy to be intransigent. 
The very existence of a law is enough to make us abide 
by it. Moreover, we have no right to assume that this or 
that will happen or will not happen. It may be that there 
will be a great change of opinion in the South and West ot 
Ireland. 1f that should ever happen, the existence of the 
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Northern Parliament will be an encouragement to the rest 


of Ireland to build up a Parliament in a sane and loyal 
manner. Though we do not really desire all these dev rm 
ments, and should never have asked for such things be 
our duty to act as the obedient servants of the aaa 
majority.” j me 

Further than this, we strongly suspect that the path of 
duty would prove for the Unionists of Ulster to be the ofl 
of safety. What chiefly haunts the minds of the peo } r 
North-East Ulster is the premature formation of a —s 
Parliament in Ireland which would outvote them, de om 
them of all their rights, and put them under the heel of ni 
Parliament inspired by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, 
The fact that the Northern Parliament already existed 
would put an obstacle in the way of any fanatically minded 
future Government at Westminster who wanted to read 
such a narrow, bigoted, and preposterous meaning into 
self-determination as to require Ulster Protestants and 
Unionists to submit themselves to their hereditary enemies 
It would be one thing to create a single Parliament jy 
Ireland if there were no Parliament already existing thoro « 
it would be quite another to abolish an already existins 
Parliament in order to create that single Parliament, Foy 
these reasons, then, we have come to the conclusion oy 
this most important matter that if Parliament should pass 
the present Home Rule Bill, North-East Ulster would hp 
both right and wise to carry out the Act so far as she 
could. 

Now, to turn to another subject. There is a movement 
among the Unionists of the three counties of Ulster which 
under the Bill are not to come into the Northern Pariia- 
ment to set aside the recent decision of the Ulster Unionist 
Council accepting the six-county solution, and to call 
upon Sir Edward Carson to observe the terms of the 
Ulster Covenant of 1912. This movement is not a very 
serious one, and we do not suppose for a moment that it 
will succeed. But there is still a danger that the Unionists 
of the three excluded counties, with whose anxieties we 
greatly sympathize, may mistake for genuine support of 
their movement the pleadings and whisperings of doubtful 
allies. Some of the English Unionist papers which write 
with much approval of the policy of the disaffected Unionists 
in the three counties have not the interests of Unionists 
so strictly at heart as the dissidents assume. Sir Edward 
Carson has explored the ground much more carefully, 
and is a much safer and more scrupulous leader. He has 
done all that he could for all his friends, and in doing so he 
has taken up the unassailable ground of logic. He has 
insisted that if self-determination is to be the solution, 
self-determination there shall be, in the only sense in which 
the phrase bears a proper and reasonable meaning. _ Inci- 
dentally he is convinced that the restriction of the Norther 
Parliament to the six counties will in practice provide 
the largest amount of protection for those Unionists who 
are outside the Northern Parliament. We cannot rediscuss 
this question, but our readers may remember what we 
have said on previous occasions, and also the extremely 
well-argued letter which Lord Meath wrote to the Spectator 
a month ago. Many so-called English Unionists who 
want an all-Ulster Parliament do so because they think 
it would be a less firm bulwark against the early establish- 
ment of a single Parliament. They say that a six-county 
Parliament would be self-regarding and self-centred, and 
would harden in its bigotries and its prejudices and would 
become more and more unbending as time went on. This 
is only another way of saying that Ulsterinen ought to be 
deprived of their ability to resist a premature union with 
Sinn Feiners and Nationalists. For our part, we are deter- 
mined to do all that we can to help Ulster to avoid such 
a fate. We agree with the Belfast Telegraph, which on 
April 30th said that the movement in the three excluded 
counties for an all-Ulster Parliament was “ playing the 
enemy’s game.” Besides, the Covenant, in any reasonable 
interpretation of it, has not been broken, and it is not 
proposed that it should be broken. It was signed i 
September, 1912, when the Home Rule Bill of 1912 had 
just been introduced. But that Bill proposed a single 
Parliament for all Ireland. Therefore what the Covenant 
meant was that the signatories solemnly pledged them- 
selves to refuse to recognize the authority of such a Parlia- 
ment if it should be forced upon them. A single Parlia- 


ment, however, is not now being forced upon them. A 
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Parliament of the six counties is proposed in its place. 
As the Belfast Telegraph says: “ If the Parliament now 
offered Ulster had been offered to her in 1912, the Covenant 
would never have been sworn. That fact alone is a com- 
lete answer to the charge that in submitting to the 1920 
Bill the Covenant is therefore violated.’ 


How necessary it is to provide every conceivable safe- 
guard for L Ister against being absorbed in a single Parlia- 
ment in opposition to her will or before she is ready, is 
illustrated by the action of the Dublin Corporation last 
Monday. A member of the Corporation proposed that 
the Corporation should immediately acknowledge the 
authority of the Dail Eireann or Sinn Fein Parliament as 
the duly elected Government of the Irish people, and 
undertake to give effect to all the enactments of Dail 
Eireann in so far as they affected the Corporation. The 
Lord Mayor, discussing the question whether this motion 
was in order, read the opinion of the Law Agent that it 
was out of order, as it would be illegal for the Corporation 
to pass a resolution which disregarded Parliament and the 
Executive Government. Mr. Dowling, the proposer of 
the motion, insisted, however, on bringing it forward, 
whereupon the Lord Mayor gave the astonishing ruling 
that, although in the opinion of the Law Agent the motion 
was out of order, he would allow it to be brought on if it 
had a large body of support. Of course it had. “I am 
not,” said the Lord Mayor, “ going to rule the motion out 
of order, neither am I altogether going to rule it in order. 
I am going to allow Councillor Dowling to propose his 
motion.” Another Councillor, Mr. McWalter, pointed out 
that rates were due to be levied for £1,100,000, but if the 
motion were passed no one would be compelled to pay a 
penny of rates except the Police Rates. The motion was 
nevertheless carried by 38 votes to 5. Thus the Dublin 
Corporation has repudiated the Acts of Parliament from 
which it derives its authority, and has divested itself of 
any right to collect the rates of Dublin. What will happen 
next we do not know. The action of the Corporation was, 
of course, municipal legislation pour rire, and was meant 
to be so. It was merely another item in the long catalogue 
of acts intended to make life in Ireland impossible and 
ridiculous so long as the Union lasts. 

Finally, we may say a few words about the policy agreed 
upon among a good many Southern Unionists to try 
before the Bill is passed to turn the shadowy Council 
proposed in the Home Rule Bill—the bridge between the 
Northern and the Southern Parliaments—into a Second 
Chamber. The Southern Unionists are in such a terrible 
position of danger and insecurity that it is difficult to write 
except ina vein of deep sympathy about any proposals made 
for their protection. I{therefore we condemn this proposal, 
it is because we think that it could not possibly help them. 


The Northern Parliament would naturally object to any | 


Second Chamber in which Sinn Feiners and Nationalists 
were predominant. They would see in it at once the old 
peril; they would be afraid of premature absorption, and 
they would be right. Of course Lord Midleton frankly 
recognizes the force of that objection, and provides against 
it by saying that the proposed Second Chamber must not 
have powers to override the wishes of the Northern Parlia- 
ment. The Second Chamber of his imagination, which is like 
the body which was proposed at the Convention, would 
include a sufficient number of nominated men of proved 
Weight, experience, and reason; moreover, it would not 
imitiate legislation, but would act only as an arresting or 
delaying body. But surely the objection will now come 
from the majority of the South and West. They will hate 
the Bill more than ever if this means of protecting the 
Southern Unionists is made part of it. We have no means 
of knowing how Unionist Peers will vote in the House of 
Lords on Lord Midleton’s proposal. But if the Commons 
do not turn the Council into a Second Chamber—and we 
suppose that they have no such intention—it will be a 
Serious matter indeed for the Lords to outvote the Commons 
on what is really the e-sence of the Bill, in that the Bill 
how provides for unity by gradual stages. This would be 
. to wreck a Unionist Bill—Unionist because the Coalition 
is chiefly Unionist—by means of Unionist votes. Such a 
thing is not likely to happen, but if it did its reactions 
Would extend far beyond the present sphere of the Home 


Rule Bill. 





THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 

W®* are heartily in accord with all that Mr. Bonar 

Law said at the Guildhall in regard to the general 
aspects of the housing problem, and are most anxious that 
the new Bonds shall prove a success. No sane man can 
doubt that the scarcity of houses has been for the working 
classes and the less rich portion of the middle class a 
veritable tragedy. Men with good wages and good pros- 
pects have to ask their families to-submit to conditions of 
overcrowding such as hitherto have had to be endured only 
by the most destitute and the least civilized part of the 
community. The dearth of houses prevents men from 
marrying, or if they are married from establishing homes 
under healthy and happy conditions. And month by 
month, we had almost said week by week, the conditions 
grow worse. There is much exaggerated talk about the 
risks of revolution, but it is no overstatement to say that 
the real danger, probably the only serious danger, of 
revolution in this country comes from the misery caused 
by the lack of decent dwellings. 

This being so, we must all do our best to help on any 
scheme for providing the necessary money for house- 
building. A scheme, therefore, set up by Government 
must be supported without too close an examination as to 
whether it is the best or cheapest scheme that can be 
devised. The need is so desperate that we may, nay, we 
must, be willing to put up with mistakes as long as we can 
get the goods delivered. The new Bonds would have 
to be supported even if sufficient care had not been 
shown in prescribing the conditions for the loan. As a 
matter of fact, however, the “ mother-thought”’ of the 
issue is sound. When localities feel the need for more 
houses it is only reasonable to call on them to make special 
efforts to find the money. 

We cannot altogether agree with the suggestion that we 
must let bygones be bygones, and that it is no use to indulge 
in recriminations in regard to the failure to build in spite of 
the fact that the need for houses was recognized even 
before the war, and that one and a half years of peace have 
assed without anything worth doing having been done. 
Ve have talked ourselves deaf about houses, we have piled 
plans on plans, and we have issued endless Reports. The 
only thing we have forgotten to do is to build. But how 
are we to get out of this enchanted circle of words if we are 
not allowed, on pain of being called recriminators, to 
explore the causes which have prevented construction ! 
That private enterprise, if we had let it alone, could have 
produced houses for working men in very large quantities 
after the war, as it used to produce them before i , we do 
not doubt fora moment. There would probably have been 
@ crisis in which prices and rents for the new houses would 
have soared. to what would have appeared perilous heights. 
But just as happened in the case of clothing, the remedy 
would have developed automatically. Not one but many 
Mallaby-Deeleys in bricks and mortar would have contrived 
to discover in the chaos means for supplying our needs. 
There might have been some acute suffering for the moment, 
though we question whether in reality there would have 
been more acute suffering than-there is now, and then the 
eternal deal between supply and demand would have solved 
the problem. No doubt in this process a certain number 
of enterprising and speculative people would have 
made large profits, and even large fortunes, and a certain 
number of other people, about whom, however, we 
should have heard much less, would have lost a very 
great deal of money in the alluring game of trying 
to become millionaires by supplying cheap, and rapidly 
built, houses. We are convinced neve.t els. that, just 
as in the case of the London Tubes which we have so 
often used as an illustration, the benefit of the great housing 
speculation would have been very much on the side of the 
public. 

Unfortunately we are living in a time 
ruling passion is the Dread of a Profit, or at 
some one else making a profit. Rather than 
profit to accrue, men are willing, or pretend they are willing, 
to suffer every sort of inconvenience, hardship, or even 
misery. The platform and the public Press re-echo with 
the parrot-cry about “ profiteering.” Therefore no attempt 
to solve the housing problem by private enterprise was 
even thought of. It was ruled out as altogether impossible. 
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But this meant that the task of building cheap houses by 
the hundred thousand and at record speed must be handed 
over to the Bureaucracy. What was the result ? Nothing. 
Though the officials concerned with the housing problem 
were, we are sure, excellent men, and full of zeal to acquit 
themselves well in the public service, sterility has been the 
master-spirit in the matter of housing. The Ministries 
responsible have become veritable mountains of paper plans, 
Reports, and printed forms by the thousand. The Depart- 
ments, instead of stimulating the production of houses by 
the localities, have woven round the public bodies with 
which they have had to deal circles of enchantment in which 
men cannot move hand or foot. It was said of Bureaucrats 
by one of the leaders of the French Revolution: “ They 
think too little and they write too much.” Nothing could be 
truer of our post-war Bureaucracy, and especially in this 
business of housing. 

If we add to the causes we have already named—.e., the 
Dread of a Profit and the inefficiency of Bureaucracy--the 
restrictive policy of the Trade Unions, who will won ‘er that 
we have got no houses, and are likely to have none at any 
reasonable price or in any reasonable time? The Trade 
Unionists who have a monopoly in the building trade, 
like all monopolists, are most unwilling to part with their 
monopoly. They are “ top dog,” and want to remain so, 
The Government have proved absolutely unable, or at any 
rate absolutely unwilling, to deal adequately with this side 
of the problem. Meanwhile the workers in the building 
trades have made it quite clear that in their opinion it was 
not in their interests to solve the building problem by 
rapid production of houses. One of their spokesmen put 
the matter in a nutshell when he asked the public in general 
what they would feel about hurrying through with the job 
when they knew that as soon as the house on which they 
were at work was finished they would be dismissed, and 
might or might not get another job. The answer, of course, 
is the universal experience of mankind that there is never 
enough of the primary things and essentials of existence, and 
that the more houses that are built at a reasonable figure the 
more will be required. When a house is quickly and cheaply 
built it is a stimulating advertisement. If Jones hears that 
Smith has got his house built for him in four months for 
five or six hundred pounds, nothing can keep him and his 
fellows from “ repeat orders.” 

But what is the use, we shall be asked, of going back upon 
these old blunders? What is to be done now? Given 
the existing muddle, how are we to get out of it? We 
confess ourselves unable to supply an exact answer, chiefly 
because we very much doubt whether we are in possession 
of the facts--of the facts which are essential to any one 
trying to discover how best past blunders might be rectified. 
We can, however, speak with assurance as to what should 
have been done when the problem was first faced. By 
stating the principles which would have prevailed if 
reason and not political opportunism ruled in this country 
we believe we shall be helping to find a way out. 

What is it that a statesman of ordinary common-sense 
would have done when confronted with the difficulties 
which the nation recognized as soon as the Armistice was 
concluded ? The first point that he would have noticed 
was the fact that the demand for houses was so great, and 
the numbers of skilled labourers in the building trade were 
so reduced by the war, that it would be impossible to 
restrict buildings to what the old by-laws used to call 
“ erections in stone, brick, concrete, or material of a similar 
nature.” A statesman who was not a defeatist would surely 
have met this difficulty by saying: “ Very well, then; 
we must find some method of building other than that to 
which we have been accustomed. We must adopt some 
form of building which will be rapid, and which above all 
can be constructed by unskilled labour. If the present 
experts cannot tell us offhand of any method which will be 
satisfactory and not too costly, we must search till we find 
one. 

If the Government had done this, and had not adopted 
a feeble, half-hearted attitude towards new methods of 
construction, they would have soon found, as the Spectator 
found, that in walls of dry earth there existed a method of 
wall construction which would go far to solve the problem. 
It was natural, nay, inevitable, that such a solution would 
at first sight be disliked by all makers and layers of bricks, 











sees 
cutters, and finally by all persons who for various one 
’ 


some good and some bad, dislike changes. To put h 
matter in plain terms, the use of some such hes the 
material as the earth, which requires no transport to “a 
it to the site and no skilled labour to handle it, would “te 
“upset” not only the Trade Unions and the so- thea 
skilled labourers, but all the persons who make money “se = 
use of the old materials. No doubt such persons 2 ld 
not in reality have been injured, because there ith 
always be plenty of call for their methods: but that 
immaterial. The politicians scented unpopularity from 
afar, and dared not go against the old-established iuthens 
of building by skilled labour lest they should try a fal] y ith 
persons of great political weight. Therefore all'the Govern. 
ment have done for new forms of construction has been to 
damn them with faint praise and tepid patronage. The only 
exception is the Board of Agriculture, who under the ep. 
lightened presidency of Lord Lee, and with the guidance of 
so able an administrator as Sir Lawrence Weaver, are at tho 
moment actually completing houses in Pisé de Terre, Jj ig 
quaint to reflect here that the Spectator’s experiment in Piss 
at Newlands Corner, in spite of many difficulties which would 
not be encountered by a Government Department, Was 
finished and the cottage inhabited before the end of last year. 
Had the Department concerned with building acted with 
promptness and given a contract to some enterprising private 
firm or group of firms, they might easily have had a hundred 
thousand rural cottages in Pisé de Terre with inhabitants 
in them at this moment. It was easier, however, and 
safer not to try “ wild experiments,” and to give instead 
the impression that Pisé was a well-meant fad of 
the Spectator’s but no good. “ Quite good to live 
in” would certainly be the comment of the only 
persons now inhabiting a Pisé house in this country, 
We may imagine the official retort. ‘* What odds is that 
tous? What matters to us is whether a thing is good to 
talk about and won't upset the Trade Unions.”’ 

Let no one suppose that we imagine that because Pisé de 
Terre walls are good and cheap and can be quickly built by 
unskilled labour, they solve the whole building problem, 
We imagine nothing of the kind. We only think that 
they have shown one way in which the problem can 
be solved, and therefore a way in which it ought to be 
approached. We hold, that is, that we have solved tho 
problem for the walls of houses inthe country, or in Garden 
Cities outside towns. There remains to be faced a problem 
as important as that of cheap walls—.e., the problem of 
the cheap roof. As far as we know, nobody has given 
any real thought to this matter, though we are convinced 
that if experiments were carried on—and by experiments 
we mean actual experiments and not paper investigations— 
ways would be found for making good and strong roofs 
without woodwork and without burnt tiles—the two things 
which are now making roofing so appallingly expensive. 








r 
INTELLIGENT IGNORANCE. 
\ ' TE frequently sce allusions In the Press to a wonderful 
new method of gauging emotion, and hear talk of 
an instrument which registers fear as a clinical thermometer 
registers fever. Unfortunately there is no such simple method 
of registering intelligence. Careless people very often gauge it 
by knowledge which is not seldom a merely accidental matter. 
Whether or noa man is thoroughly instructed in any given subject 
we can tell positively by means of examination, but the examina- 
tion only enables us to judge of his degree of intelligence by impli- 
cation. The nature of his mistakes will throw a light upon his 
mental ability even if his information is small or incorrect, 
but it needs a very clear-sighted examiner to form a sound 
judgment by this very negative process. It is a great pity that 
there exists no direct and infallible test of brain-power, because 
intelligence is of so much more importance than instruction, 
at any rate where great matters are concerned. General 
ignorance almost alweys presupposes stupidity, but particular 
ignorance is occasion*!ly an advantage to the judgment. 
When we speak of the desirability of getting “ new blood” 
into a firm, or a Department, or a Committee, or even a Govern- 


ment, we usually mean that we want a great deal of new intelli-~ 


gence combined with a little new ignorance. We mean that we 
want some one who is not “stale,” who has not got every tech- 
nical detail at his fingers’ ends and is not intimately acquainted 


users of cement end mortar, all quarriers and shapers and ' with the whole perconnel with which he has to deal—some one 
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+. ts oblivious of past mistakes and present jealousies, and who 
— sh mind to bear upon the whole concern. It is 
n method of procedure. Every new generation is 
he best arbitrator in a quarrel is not the man who 
about the dispute before he comes to judgment. 
The disputants already know all that is to be known, yet they 
éannot arrive at an agreement. It is less knowledge very often 
that is desirable, less knowledge and more sense. In all bureau- 
cracies the wisest spirits acknowledge the worth of intelligent 
iorance. Nearly every Anglo-Indian will admit that it is 
better that the Governor-General of India should not be an Anglo- 
Indian. It is on this theory that we should explain the much- 
quoted fact that a man of different social standing from those he 
is called upon to rule is often better liked by those under his 
autherity than a man from among themselves. He is ignorant 
of much which they know, and they are glad that he should be. 
The easy explanation which declares the British people to be a 
race of snobs is nonsense. They are a people of immense sense, 
and they know that a person may ~ know too much ”’—i.e., 
may have his judgment obscured by detail. The opinion of a 
man in authority must in the nature of things have great weight, 
and they want that opinion to be an outside one. For instance, 
no one has any very clear notion of the social distinctions which 

Every sensible man knows that 


brings @ fre 
Nature’s OW 
ignorant. T 
knows most 


exist outside his own circle. 
such distinctions are but small matters, but no sensitive man 
can help giving them too much weight if he realizes them. The 
Englishman puts intelligence first, and he knows that the cause 
of “ indifferent justice” is often furthered by a little ignorance. 

It is curious to observe what a shrewd criticism a clever child 
will often make upon human affairs, upon what we vagucly 
call “life.” He will bring occasionally a white light to bear 
upon some one point, all side-lights which confuse the issue for 
his elders being screened off by his ignorance. Again, this 
white light is often thrown by very intelligent persons who have 
no acquaintance at ail with books. Their criticism upon what 

If they were less clever 
their comment would be worse than useless. Educated 
stupidity usually accepts reasonable conclusions ; uneducated 
stupidity is at the merey of any exceptional experience, and 
generalizes for life upon the strength of an impression. Natural 
wit, however, is often blunted by reading. If Mrs. Poyser had 
real many newspapers and as many novels as she had time for, 
her attitude towards life would have been a different, and 
probably a much more tentative and hesitating, one. The 
sharp edge of her mind would have been blunted. 

Until lately all women have been, as it were, technically 
ignorant of the business affairs of the world. They have not 
known at first hand how the daily bread was obtained. They 
have only, to continue the metaphor, known how to bake it, 
Nevertheless their influence as critics of life has been very 
powerful. They spoke from the outside without knowledge of 
detail, without the predispositions unavoidable by those who 
were actually struggling in the crowd. Now they too, or at 
any rate the most intelligent of them, stand in the thickest of 
the fight. As a sex they are no longer lookers-on, and whether 
from their new viewpoint they will see more, or less, of the 
game no one yet knows. Perhaps in the throng they may find 
themselyes unable to see to do what they saw from outside 


they see around them is first-hand. 


needed doing. 

Just at this moment the world is in crying need of outside 
ctiticism. But it is impossible to imagine whence we might get 
it. Why did not Mars conmunicate with us that day a week 
or two ago when he was so near to us! If only we could 
discuss our affairs with a race which has developed along the 
same lines but is just a little ahead of us! Perhaps there may 
be Irelands and Polands in other planets whose inhabitants 
might be ready to give their experiences. Europe really does 
seem just now at its wits’ end. We have thought and fought 
till we can think and ficht no longer. It is quite possible that 
in one of the stars there exists a sort of “ grown-up ” race, very 
like us but better developed, to whom the sclutions of our 
apparently insoluble problems would seem easy enough—who 
would know, for instance, what the Irish want and mean, and 
why it is that, with the best intentions, we (their rulers) manage 
to drive them into such awful tantrums, who would see as 
grown-up people see why it is that the various groups of children 
quarrel and how they might be persuaded to make it up. But 
if we could communicate, if we knew their wisdom and believed 
in their marvellous accomplishments, should we instantly 
confess our difficulties and ask their advice? A few, a very 





few, might be anxious to do so; but the peoples of the world 
would be ready to kill them. A new world-patriotism would 
arise fifty times more fervent than has ever existed, before 
which even the patriotism of the Old Testament would pale. 
They would be regarded as arch-traitors who sought advice 
from the older race. Secrecy would be the test of loyalty, and 
if we composed our quarrels it would be because we were deter- 
mined not to expose our hearts. No; the real gainers from 
the opening of communication would be the “ grown-up” 
race, who would refresh their sophisticated spirits by the 
contemplation of our intelligent ignorance. 





HOLY WEEK IN SEVILLE. 

OLY Week brings a windfall to the hotelkeepers of Seville. 
The celebrations of Semana Santa attract people from all 
parts of Spain and the Continent. Seville, always charming, 
becomes in Holy Week a city not merely of roses and orange- 
blossoms, but of processions, of lighted candles, of misereres, of 
Nazarones or hooded penitents. As the Semana Santa advances 
to its culmination there is small respite day or night from the 
sound of the bugie-call, the strange roll of the drum that heralds 
the advance of each paso or platform, richly carved and grouped 
with sacred images. An emaciated form of the crucified is 
borne slowly down a narrow street amidst crowds of people 
mourning-garbed. In the Plaza near by an arrengement of 
figures representative in ihe life of the Saviour gathers, following 
in its slow progression. There is a tramp of soldiers marching, 
for the priceless jewels strung upon the approaching Madonna 
necessitate a military guard. Nothing is wanting to remind the 
Sevillians that outwardly at least the banner of the Cross has 

superseded that of the Crescent in their city. 

Our seats for the procession at night are in the Plaza de la 
Constitucion. We are in front of the Town Hall, a plateresque 
building that once was a convent. A street lamp suspended in 
mid-air casts a lurid tremor upon its richly decorated masonry. 
On the opposite side of the square the irregular outline of the 
flat-roofed houses is silhouetted against thesky. The soft evening 
air, like a breath of the South, suggests a land of locusts and 
wild honey. The tall palms waving in the reddish light of the 
plazas send a thrill of mystery that might emanate from the 
setting of a story of The Arabian Nights. 

But at length the long-waited-for moment arrives. A host 
of moving lights resembling a bouquet of stars swayed in the 
breeze emerges from the darkened Calle de las Sierpes into the 
square. Ere long appears the bare Cross as the vanguard of the 
procession approaches, carried shoulder-high down the long 
rows of spectators. Its aspect is sombre against the night. Asa 
symbol it fails to attract this gay-hearted people, intent only on 
not taking even religion quite seriously. After the Cross, 
the unexpected greets us in the appearance of the penitent 
brothers, the stream of Nazarones with their stringing walk, 
their wax torches, their conventional hoods with slits only for 
the mouth and eyes—a survival of the Inquisition. 

People rise from their seats and stand bare-headed as the first 
paso, with its image of Our Lady of the Star, arrives to the 
accompaniment of a few oft-repeated bars of martial music and 
the inevitable roll of the drum. For a short interval the pasa 
pauses in front of us. There is time to realize, and even visually te 
explore, the Sacramenta! beauty of Nuestra Senora de la Estrella. 
The light from the halo of candles that surrounds her con- 
centrates upon her immaculate countenance. The almost 
childlike regularity of features is surely inbreathed with the 
mediaeval passion for innocence. It is the moment of the 
Conception, and the lips are parted with a sense of wonder 
revealed. The paso moves on, and we hear the shuffling footsteps 
of its bearers. 

There are sixty-seven churches in Seville, and nearly all 
of them have contributed at least one paso to the processions, 
which seem therefore interminable in length and of an endless 
sameness. We are fated not to escape the moral fatigue that 
attends mere play-acting even within the shadow of the Moorish 
Giralda. However, on the night of Maundy Thursday no one 
goes to bed in Seville. The streets are crowded as they are in 
London on Coronation or Peace nights. The Church is the true 
host of the evening, and the great doors of the Cathedral are 
opened wide. Within the scene is almost mediaeval in its 
display of the unremote in religion. Here are gypsies from 
Triana asleep against the base of a pillar. The bright colours 
they wear remind one of a Goya picture, and are in startling 
contrast to the black or sombre hues worn by the Sevillians 
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during the Semana Santa. Here too are women of the people 
seated in a row on the stone floor, satisfying their curiosity 
by the glances of their searching, eager eyes. There is more 
than a sprinkling of mantillas, which in the dim light are beautiful 
as transparent dominoes. A single paso passes through between 
the transept doors. Hedged in by erystal-shaded candles, the 
figures upon the laden platform appear strangely rigid and 
artificial within this breathing pile of architecture. M/isereres 
take place at a late hour, and the organ rolls out through the 
distant aisles a magnificent volume of sounds. To appreciate 
the vocal music of Spain is no doubt a matter of education, but 
to the uninitiated ear the boys’ voices, so lauded for their worth 
in the misereres, sound harsh and unyielding. 

There is but little time to rest before Our Lady of Pain with 
Saint John in the paso that, as we are told, leaves the Church 
of San Lorenzo once only in every seven years, will figure in the 
procession that starts one hour or more before the dawn. For 
the richness of her attire and the wonder of her jewels, Nuestra 
Sefiora del Mayor Doloy ‘s a favourite with the Sevillians. And 
people are already in their places when, at the most chilly hour 
of the twenty-four, we take our seats for the procession. We 
have not left them as the cold wake of the dawn brings its 
indifferent sounds. ‘The cocks of Seville begin to crow, and the 
first streak of day lights up the wonderful emerald on the 
delicately shaped finger of Our Lady of Pain. As we walk home 
we are compensated for our long wait. For the dawn has deepened 
the cloudless blue of the sky till there seems a vault of dark 
sapphire over the feathery heads of the palms. 

In the final procession on Good Friday townspeople may be 
scen here and there walking bare-footed behind the pasos, Part 
of a squadron of cavalry and its mounted band furnish a 
guard of honour for Our Lady and the Crucified Christ. The 
seemingly fine riders and splendid horses add yet another touch 
of the picturesque, and a dramatic testimony to a pceople’s 
pleasure in its ancient forms of religion—a faith woven into the 
living memories of Andalusia: Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella 
of Castile, the Catholic King and Queen. Exryor Brrue.u. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—The City is far from happy with regard to the week's 
developments in what may be termed Public Finance, and 
with as little comment as possible I will set out the reasons 
for the disquietude. 

At the root of everything, of course, is the magnitude of 
the National Expenditure, and the complete absence of 
any sign of retrenchment, or even of adequate acknow- 
ledgment by the Government of the position. In this 
respect the City has a pretty shrewd idea of the part 
played in the matter by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In the first place, it is of course recognized that for the 
j ast orgy of expenditure he is virtua ly tree from responsi- 
bility, whilst the political difficulties with which any 
prudent Chancellor is confronted in calling a halt are also 
fully appreciated. So much so indeed that, while the 
absence in the Budget speech of a clear promise of retrench- 
ment was regretted, the City, rightly or wrongly, came to 
the conclusion that by the very severity of the taxation 
imposed Mr. Chamberlain hoped to arouse the nation to 
protest against extravagance in Public Expenditure. For 
in these democratic days it must be perfectly clear that 
until the people ave really roused on this vital question no 
reforms can be hoped for. Moreover, confidence in the 
sincerity of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s desire to 
secure sounder financial conditions was immensely 
strengthened by the issue of the new Treasury Bonds 
designed to redeem Floating Debt, because here again it 
was felt that the measure of deflation likely to result would 
reveal more clearly the strain involved by unproductive 
expenditure. 

With the advent of the Housing Bond campaign, how- 
ever, the anxieties of business men have again been 
quickened. Not, of course, that the issue of the Bonds 
was unexpected ; indeed, the City was trying to swallow 
with the best grace possible the fact that the whole scheme 
was financially unsound and based on huge State subsidies ; 
but the manner of conducting the campaign has been very 
curious and rather alarming. 

When the Treasury Bonds were issued last week their 
sponsors were content to place their merits and the purpose 
for which they were issued in a simple straightforward 





prospectus. The meeting at the Guildhall on Monda 
the other hand, was preceded by apparently inspired the 
in the papers, including a communication from an official 
the Ministry of Health itself, indicating the likelihood . 
a “forced ” loan if the appeal of the Bonds was not 
cessful. This at a moment when the Treasury Bonds Ww - 
also on offer, and when the uncertainty of a Capital Tae 
on so-called “* War Wealth ” was hanging over the situation | 
Finally, at the meeting at the Guildhall we had Mr. Bonaz 
Law, not indeed actually threatening the country with ; 
“ forced” loan, but plainly hinting at some great social 
disturbances likely to follow any failure of the investor to 
supply all that is necessary to finance the Housing Bonds 
Moreover, while not actually “crabbing” the Treasury 
Bonds, Mr. Bonar Law did not hesitate to profess hig 
preference for the Housing 6 per cent. Bonds. [t wag 
also very remarkable that while he forbore from pointing 
out the fact that failure to support them would mean q 
further growth in the Floating Debt and in the inflation 
which has already ministered to our unsound financial 
conditions, he was very emphatic in declaring that failure 
in the Housing schemes might mean that “ we should be 
faced with conditions which might fill us with dismay,” 

I come now, Sir, to the point in these developments 
which occasions the disquietude in City circles to which 
I have referred, and about which I will venture to speak 
very plainly, though you will of course understand that 
I am simply expressing financial as distinct from any 
kind of political views. The City perceives just as clearly 
as the Government the need for houses being built, and 
built rapidly. Not only so, but the City knows that the 
schemes must be financed by public subscriptions, and 
would be the very last to wish that the situation should 
be met by any process of State credits. What, however, 
the City does not understand is why the scheme should 
not be self-supporting. The reason for its huge cost is 
of course the present high wages, and high prices of 
materials. Why then should those for whom the houses 
are intended not be prepared to pay the adequate price 
instead of the scheme having to depend for its support 
upon State subsidies? In plain language, Sir, business 
men are sick to death of a policy of bribing (out of the 
Exchequer) the masses to keep them in good humour instead 
of the country being governed on sound and just lines. They 
are sick of it for two reasons. In the first place, experience 
from 1909 (the year of the Lloyd George Budget) down to 
the present time has shown that that policy, instead of 
allaying unrest and promoting good feeling amongst the 
entire community, has had exactly the opposite effect. 
Strikes, actual and threatened, were never so prolific, 
while one half of the troubles at the present time are due 
to the “ca’ canny” policy of the wage-earner which 1s 
restricting production and keeping up prices. And busintss 
min are sick of this policy of weakness and bribery for 
another reason ; namely, because they know the end of the 
journey—bankruptcy ! 

At the Guildhall meeting on Monday Dr. Addison sug- 
gested that because the bankers’ deposits were 2,000 
millions, there should be no doubt of there being all 
that was required in the way of financial support for the 
Housing Bonds. The assertion was typical of the attitude 
of the official mind, for of course, as Dr. Walter Leaf, of 
the London County Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Ltd,, 
who also spoke at the Guildhall meeting, reminded him, 
these deposits constitute liabilities of the banker, and are 
more than fully employed in financing the trade of the 
country, high wages, high prices, and the delays of labour 
all meaning that trade demands make bigger .a!) on 
supplies of credit. Unless, therefore, we are prepared 
to face the evils of further inflation, and_ still 
higher prices with their immediate result in demands for 
higher wages, it should be recognized that the time has 
come to call a halt in the pace of the Government expencl- 
ture, and especially in that form of expenditure which 
experience has shown ministers not to social amity but 
to social unrest. As has been admirably said by Mr. 
Harold Cox, “ we cannot re-establish our national finances 
on a sound basis until we get back to the basic principle 
that public expenditure should be limited for public 
purposes, and that private wants should be met out of 
private pockets.” 

Business men are quite ready to make all allowances 
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unrest following the war. They recognize just as 
he Prime Minister the need for expediting the 
building of new houses ; but they also recognize two other 
things which he apparently fails to perceive. The first 
is that so long as slackness and inefficiency are actively 
encouraged by. the present system of Trade-Unionism- 
cum-State-subsidies, there can be no re-creation of the 
National Wealth which has been wasted by the war. 
The other is that there is a limit to the power of the State 
to keep order through a system of bribery out of the 
Exchequer, and when that power fails and prices rise with 
each measure of inflation, and. are not responded to by 
increased production on the part of the worker, there will 
be worse things to fear even than the dissatisfaction 
following an inadequate response to the Housing 
Bonds. 

These at any rate are some of the causes of anxiety 
in the City at the present time, and I have felt it my duty 
to lay them before you. Let the Government convince 
the country that economy in National Expenditure has 
really commenced, and that a campaign on behalf of 
reater industry and quickened production is to be con- 
ducted with as much vigour as a campaign for Housing 
Bonds, and they will have no reason to fear that the 
investor will fail in responding either to Government 
Loans or to Housing Bond schemes. But even the 
patriotic investor must be forgiven if he wishes to be quite 
sure before parting with his savings that he really is minis- 
tering to the truest needs of his country, and not to mere 
Socialistic schemes of finance masquerading under the 
guise of ordered government. At present the nation 
has not returned a Labour Government to power, but it 
really seems necessary sometimes clearly to remember 
that fact.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, May 5th. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_>—_—_ 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space } — 

THE PLUMAGE BILL. 

{To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR 
Siz,—It would seem to be time to consider the question of the 
so-called egret “‘farms’’ in Sind and elsewhere, when those 
who claim to have visited them agree as to their nature. In 
one case we are told that the birds breed readily and produce 
nuptial plumage four times a year; in the other that they do 
not breed but produce one set of plumes which are “ easily 
plucked out.” The existence of trapped birds—strong-winged 
migratory birds—kept in captivity to furnish feathers which 
combination of native 


") 


are smuggled out of the country by a 
and trade smartness, may not be considered by every one as 
the is surely significant that 
a circular urging persons to oppose the 
Plumage Bill, should state that “the greater part of 
supplies ” of feathers from the small white egret is obtained 
from India: that is to say, that the trade not only connive at 
but encourage and live upon the infringement of laws by both 


a good argument for case. It 


the feather-traders, in 


outives and themselves, in the Dependency. It is a somewhat 
grave accusation of their methods. 

So far as the Plumage Bill is concerned, however, the matter 
has no weight. No one imagines that “ farms” and smuggling 


account for the huge plumage from tens of 
thousands of birds which are brought into the London market. 
When an honestly conducted and properly inspected “ farm ” 


within reach of thorough observation, and the experi- 


supplies of 


@Xists, 
ment is found successful, it will be quite easy to grant licences 


for the importation of any plumage so obtained. 


As regards the question of cruelty, an allegation which 
naturally shocks the owner of the captive birds, may I he 
allowed to quote the following from the Times of India, 


September 27th, 1913 ?— 

“A revolting case of eruelty to animals is reported from 
Kurachi, which will be a fresh argument in favour of those 
Who are trying to put a stop to the plumage traffic. It appears 
that in Sind birds are bred by fishermen, and their feathers 
exported to England, and that whenever these birds are carried 
trom one place to another they are huddled up in cages, and the 


may not fight among themselves. Two men have just been fined 
Rs. 30 each for practising this cruelty.” 

L. GARDINER, 
try, Royal Society for the Protection 
oJ Que n Anne Ss Gate, S.W e } I 


—I am, Sir, &., 


of Birds. 


pecret 
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] . : Is ; F . ic “or > rj i astive slaver' 
fishermen sew up the eyes of the birds with thread so that they | a Simple agreement which carries with it no vestige of slaver; 


(To THe Epitor or THe “ SpecraTor.’ 
Sir,—Let not the traders in what the Daily Mail calls “ hits 
of birds ” imagine they have done with the determination of all 
civilized England to carry the Bill defeated by the disgraceful 
chicanery of the debate on Friday week. During the last month 
the verdict of Englishwomen has declared itself with increasing 
force and urgency; resolutions from every kind of society and 
organization have been pouring into the Board of Trade; the 
Press has been unanimously with us and the Government has 
publicly given its opinion that the Bill should become law. 
Why then does it not become so ? Because in the opinion of 
such a man as Mr. Bartley Denniss it would “detract from 
the appearance of our lady friends ”? Because Colonel Archer- 
Shee is concerned with the sufferings of oysters ? Because the 
plumage traders have used, as they always do use, the power 
of the purse as a substitute for argument ? Corrupt financial 
influence and the levity and spiritual aridity of Parliament are 
no doubt partly responsible for the wretched treachery which 
prevented the passing of Colonel Yate’s Bill. But there 
is some other secret influence at work as well, quite possibly 
from pretended friends of the Bill, since people who know their 
plume-trader (as I know him) for the entirely clumsy and 
uncultivated intriguer he is, will not believe him capable of 
thwarting the will of the people of England. It is monstrous 
that it should be so thwarted; it is the duty of the Press and 
the citizens of England to insist at once upon our Bill being 
passed, if only for the sake of saving our political institutions 
from contempt and ignominy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford. H. J. Massincuam. 


THE BUDGET. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHE ‘‘ SPECTATOR 


999 


Sir,—In venturing to put forward any plea on behalf o 
bachelors—a “ useless and dangerous ” class, according to Sir 


Donald Maclean—I am conscious that I am espousing an 
unpopular cause. But, though no one grudges preferential 
treatment to married men with families over bachelors without 
encumbrance, there is a very numerous class of single men who 
are treated with less than justice in the new Budget proposals. 
While a married man is to have, in effect, the benefit of an 
allowance against Income Tax of £100 per annum for a wife, 
and £40 for a child, a bachelor who maintains one or more 
dependent relatives—e.g., a widowed mother, or widowed or 
unmarried sisters, incapacitated for income-earning by age 0: 
infirmity—is restricted to an allowance of £25 per annum for 
each dependant, although, in too many instances, it is just 
these inherited burdens which have formed the barrier to the 
assumption of the further and voluntary responsibilities o/ 
marriage. It is greatly to be hoped that this inadequate 
allowance will be increased in Committee to, at least, the £59 
per annum conceded to both bachelors and widowers in respect 
of female relatives who reside with them for the specific 
purpose of guardianship of infant dependants.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Apvocatcts Draso.t. 





“HIS NEIGHBOUR’S LANDMARK.” 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ 
Sir,—I had hoped to find in your latest issue that some abler 
pen than mine had answered the indictment against the 
British occupation of Rhodesia contained in the letter by Lady 
Scott in your issue of April 10th under heading “ His Neigh 
bour’s Landmark.” 

Your correspondent implies that we have taken the land from 
the Matabele that we may rob and murder them with impunity; 
in fine, that we have practically imposed slavery upon them 
I beg to remind her that it is no further back than 1837 that 
the Matabele came north of the Limpopo and removed no 
only their neighbour’s landmark but their neighbour himselt 
Aye, and they christened him ‘“‘ Mashona,” which means “Dog,” 
and drove him to seek shelter and safety in caves. I myseli 
have seen remains of the quaint baskets in which the Mashonas 
used to store food in the dark recesses of the Sinoia caves, and 
it was not till the British South Africa Company established 
peaceful government that they were able to live in the light o 
heaven with any measure of satety. 

Now all male natives from the age of sixteen pay a “ Hut 
Tax’ amounting to £1 per annum, in return for which the 
have the protection of British administration, and are free to 
carry on their various peaceful arts—farming, hunting, basket 
making, &c.—all in their own interest; them hold 
large flocks and herds; they may and do enter the service o 
in the homestead, b 


, 


some of 


the white man, on the mines, farms, or 


Each “ boy ” so employed must have a “ pass” which, liko 
our own passport, bears a minute description of his person and 
is signed by the Native Commissioner of the district to which 
he belongs. ‘This pass, signed as it must be by each employer 
when the “boy ” enters and again when he leaves his service, 
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is a record of his service, and also acts as a safeguard to the 
employer. For instance, a “ boy ” sought employment with us 
as cook, and we found by his pass that his last employer had 
not signed him off; we kept him pending investigations, then 
discovered he had stolen largely, then ran from his last place 
some twenty miles away. Other restrictions—they may not 
carry firearms, since the rebellion of ’93, when so many white 
settlers were so cruelly butchered by them. Your correspondent 
ought to remember that the whites are tremendously out- 
numbered by the “ blacks,” end that it is but a thin veneer of 
civilization the latter possess. 

Whatever may have been the errors of the pioneers, their 
difficulties were great. A code of laws amply protects natives 
from theft and murder, and is conscientiously enforced by 
Native Commissioners.—I am, Sir, &c., A. L. Carro Hutton. 

68 FE. Claremont Street, Edinburgh. 





THE SABI RESERVE. 
{To THe Epiror or tur “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—I thank you for noticing The Sabi Reserve. I would 
point out that the Brilish Crown stands to benefit by reducing 
the natives’ old acreage and not the Chartered Company. Never- 
theless the Colonial Office surely erred in sanctioning a 
Commission so uniform in its London Wall outlook. Be it 
yemembered that, when it was sanctioned, the Chartered 
Company was still (before the Privy Council Judges’ decision 
had been declared) an interested claimant to Southern 
Rhodesia’s unalienated land. 

I would point out that in my pamphlet I am not opposing 
the making of a new railway. The Reserves Commission 
distinctly states that the reduction of the Sabi Reserve it 
proposes (one of about 291,800 acres) “is no larger than an area 
which a reduction independent of any railway would have 
involved.” I have tried to show cause why such a reduction 
is unjustifiable. Why should the evidence of our Native Com- 
missioner (appointed to the charge of our district in 1902), of 
native headmen, and of myself count for so little, while the 
recommendation of three London Wall men (past and present) 
counts for so much ? I want a better answer than that which 
Colonel Amery gave in the Colonial Office debate of April 26th 
io the exceeding bitter cry of my pamphlet. Why is the 
British Crown so slow in disavowing any wish to meddle with a 
single acre of our old acreage against the expressed opinion of 
our local Native Department’s trusted head ? 

Allowing that the rest of the Commission’s recommendations 
make for some sort of speedy settlement, how about its unique 
recommendation as to the Sabi Reserve ? Is it not left 
indefinite, dependent on the route taken by a problematical 
railway? Why is this indeterminate ontion on a great Reserve 
{o be created 2? Why is a sword of Damocles to he left vaguely 
suspended over the territories of several native clans intimately 
concerned ? Let any future railway claim on the Sabi Reserve 
he recognized and allowed at once as a claim for a fifty-yard 
strip on ordinary terms of compensation.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Arraur Surarty Cripps 
(Missionary in Mashonaland.) 
Becket House Motel, Oxford. 





THE MYSTERY OF MONTENEGRO. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.’’) 

Sin,—My attention has been called to a letter under the above 
heading in a recent issue of your paper, signed by a corre- 
tpondent whose nationality I do not grasp from his patently 
foreign name. I do not think it worth while to contradict in 
detail the statements made, for I can scarcely believe that the 
publie at this date can be so ignorant as to take seriously such 
untrue nonsense, even if the writer really believes it himself. 

He is right in one thing, there is no ‘‘ Mystery of Monte- 
negro "’; the matter is very simple and plain, and I can write 
of it with surety because of long and intimate acquaintance 
with Montenegro, in peace and war, and with all classes of her 
people, with whom I am in constant communication, whether 
in Montenegro, in other parts of Europe, or overseas, and I 
am not only well acquainted with their sentiments, but it is 
hy the desire of all classes that I give support to the cause of 
their country. During the Austrian occupation the Monte- 
negrin people were of course disarmed, and any found with 
concealed arms heavily punished, if not shot. When the Armis- 
tice came the King, Government, and refugees were prepared 
to return as a matter of course, expecting their country to be 
restored to them as were the countries of our other Allies, 
Belgium and Serbia; but the French Government intervened 
to prevent the return, promising that the French Army would 
enter Montenegro, restore order on the exit of the Austrians, 
and promising that the King would be returned with all 
honour. President Wilson also promised the King the full 
restoration to him of his country. These promises have not 
heen kept, though the honour of France and of the United 
States entails their full fulfilment, 





The Serbian Army entered Montenegro and attempted 
annex it—one of our Allies trying to annex another Ally . 
the Montenegrin people rose, armed themselves with = 
weapons they could get, resisted by arms, and haye pats, 
to do so to this day. The prisons of Serbia and Meehanee 
are full of Montenegrins loyal to King and country; as 
continue to resist by force; while the Serbian A rmy has killed 
many in fights, murdered in cold blood, tortured to death yee 
pillaged, burned, and destroyed their homes. The Mont 
negrins have had, without adequate arms, munitions, or pais 
and without adequate money, food, or clothes, to resist regular 
troops with machine guns. At the instance of the Conference 
and by and through the Conference, King Nicolas isoued . 
proclamation to his people urging them to cease resistance to 
the Serbians in order to avoid blocdshed; but they have not 
desisted. 

In all letters and messages from Montenezro there js the 
same question, “When is our King returning!” for to pig 
people the King is Montenegro, and even those who, to save 
their families from starvation, have accepted Serbian monoy 
send excuses out and ask the same question. ” 

Montenegro is an independent sovereign State, and it is oply 
on the return of her King, Government, and refugees, tha 
release of the prisoners, and in days of peace and freedom, tha 
her people can, in accordance with their Constitution, in thei 
legally summoned Parliament, decide their own affairs and 
destiny, as is their inviolate right, and before that can he al] 
Serbian or ‘‘ Yugo-Slav ” troops, comitadjis, and political pro- 
pagandists must be made to evacuate the country, which the 
Allies, as in Albania, have surrounded with a ring of iron 
Even a child can see that elementary principles of right and 
justice require that. Among the thousands of exiles, al] in 
distress, I know none who will consent to return to death, 
prison, or Serbian rule. 

Numbers of Montenegrins served in the British and American 
Armies, believing in so doing, and fighting in the common cance, 
they were fighting for the restoration of their own country, our 
Ally, to their King and people. For that they fought—many 
died—trusting in the honour of Great Britain and America; 
but their trust has been betrayed, and to this day many are 
entirely separated from their families in Montenegro, cannot 
aid them, and have no communication with them. 

The interna! affairs of Montenegro have nothing to do with 
Serbia or any other Power, are entirely the concern of the 
Montenegrins, and without any hesitation I describs 
duct of Serbia towards Montenegro as the most ¢ 
honest, and dishonourable deed in history: and if 
country or the Allies acquiesce in these 
there will be written in the history of the future a page so 
black and shameful that posterity, for whom } 
trustees of our national honour, will blush for us an 

Obviously, if the Montenegrin people had w 
their independence and become absorbed in S 
other State, there was nothing to prevent them d 
on the contrary, they have suffered the greatest mi 
wrong opposing it; and I have no doubt whatever 
Montenegro will continue her independent 
sovereign State for years to come, and that her aged and noble 
King—for wham | proclaim with pride I have not only the 
greatest respect, but genuine admiration—wil!l end his 
in peace among his own people. That belief based on 
the sense of justice of the British people, who are 
ning to learn how they have been deceived, and what 
propaganda of Serbia and her paid agents really means, | 
shall hope to see my belief justified, and the contemptib!e and 
cowardly lies and slanders of the enemies of Montenegro r 
on themselves. 

None of her enemies are fighting Montenegro alone 
two allies, called Right and Justice, and they are no 
overcome as a poor and helpless State. Not only is ne defence 
of Montenegro necessary, but the conduct of othe: 
especially Serbia, towards her admits of no ex 
that the truth is gradually leaking out, the cause of the much- 
wronged Montenegrin people is gaining adherents daily, and 
among them some who for years have been ardent hut deceived 
supporters of Serbia, and who have now turned frem her with 
disgust. Montenegro to-day appears as a maimed and helpless 
animal whom those of its own kind are seeking to destroy and 
devour, but however maimed be the body, the spirit is un- 
touched and undying, and when the men of to-day have passed 
away, countries and causes will remain. Montenegro di 
please no concession-hunters, financial investors, ov intrigue! 
no lenders of £60,000,000 sterling to Serbia; she lives to fu 
her great destiny, and the end is not yet. 
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Tet the British people seek, and they will find 
do not like. Let them ask each other, “ What 
heing done in our name and without our knowledze 
negro? ” and then all demand of the Government th: 
Members of Parliament, or any other way, a fu 
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If the French had entered Belgium, our and her Ally, and 
tried to annex it, the Belgians opposing, what would the world 
have said? Yet that is what is happening to Monténegro at 
Serbian hands. If the Americans had entered Ireland and 
tried to annex it, what an uproar in this country; yet that is 
what the Serbians are trying to do to Montenegro. There have 
been enough of these traitorous and infamous doings. They 
must end, and promptly, because the people of Europe want 
and cannot get it while these nefarious doings continue.— 


peace, 
C. MACKELLAR. 


Lam, Sir, &c., 





SOUTH ALBANTA. 
{To tHe Epiror or tue “ Spectator.’’} 
sir,-A letter trom the “‘ League of Friends of Greece in 
America” in your April 24th declares Southern 
Albania to be inhabited by Greeks. Even M. Venizelos 
admits that this is not the case, and bases his claim 


issue of 


on the fact that the Christians belong to the Greek 
Orthodox Church. The opinion, however, of quite un- 
more value in such a dispute. I 


piassed judges is of the 
therefore enclose copy of the map based on that of a French 
survey, and published by the French War Office, which shows 
a solid Albanian population. I also enclose a pamphlet by Mr. 
Morton Eden, who has spent a large part of the period of the 
war in Albania as special agent of the British Government, 
which gives a detailed account of the wishes of that Albanian 
population.—I am, Sir, &c., M. EL. Duran, 
Hon. Secretary, Anglo-Albanian Society. 


‘1 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 3. 





EXCAVATION OF SEGONTIUM. 

{To THs Epitor or THe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—May we make an appeal to the pockets and to the imagina- 
tion of your readers in both hemispheres ? While archaeolo- 
gists have been making history during the war in the Near 
East, archaeology, like most of the more serious pleasures of 
life, has been hibernating for the past five years, and is only 
just beginning to awake and realize how much lost time has 


THE 


to be made up. 
Almost the first task to be taken in hand will be the 


systematie excavation of the Roman station of Segontium, on 
the outskirts of the town of Carnarvon, and one of the most 
important sites in Wales. When the site recently came into 
the market number of in Carnarvonshire and 
Anglesey were generous enough to purchase it in order that it 
might be saved from the hands of the builder and to enable it 
To assist in the 


new 


a residents 


to be carefully and systematically explored. 
work of excavation a strong Committee has been anpointed, on 
which are Welsh English Archaeological 
Societies as well as local interests. An expert excavator will 
he appointed to carry out the work under the general super- 
vision of Professor R. C. Bosanquet; and the owners of the site 
intend to deposit the finds in a museum in Wales, preferably at 
they would be available for students 


represented and 


Carnarvon itself, where 
of local archaeology, provided that they can be properly housed 
and their exhibition, care, and safe custody assured for the 
future. 
The site of Segontinm is one of great importance, as not 
only was it occupied from the first century onward, but it is 
reasonable hope that there, if anywhere, may be found 
some of the evidence that is so sorely needed to illustrate the 
dark daye which followed the withdrawal of the Roman legions 
As the late Professor Haverfield wrote some ten 


to 


from Britain. 
years ago :— 

“This much is certain. There is no site in North Wales, and 
only one or two others in the whole peninsula, which are 60 
likely, if properly and systematically explored, to throw light 
on the condition of the country in the latest Roman and earliest 
post-Roman ages.” 
that lave already been made are of consider- 
able historical value, particularly a talisman or charm in the 
form of a thin plate of gold bearing imagical characters and a 
Greek inscription calling on sundry spirits to protect one 
Alphianos from evil. It is probable that it was made in Alex- 
andria in the second century. What had been its wanderings 
before it was crushed among the ruins of Segontium? Another 
discovery which links together the ancient and modern history 
of the town is an inscription which proves that rather more 
than 1,700 years ago it was garrisoned by a cohort of Belgian 
troops. 

We venture to ask your readers in other lands than Britain 
to help in such an adventure as this. It is on one of the dark 
pages of the history of all races of British origin that we are 
hoping to throw more light, not merely to solve local problems 
incidental to the occupation of the most westerly port in Roman 
Britain—important though these may he. His Royal Highness 


Chance finds 


the Prince of Wales has graciously expressed his interest in 
work and the objects in view, and has asked to be informed 


the 


in the next two years; some of them, we feel sure, will be glad 
to help in the work and to visit it while it is in progress. ‘The 
Cambrian Archaeological Association has already recorded its 
appreciation of the importance of the undertaking and recom- 
mended a substantial grant to head the subscription-list. Sub. 
scriptions and donations should be paid to the National Pro. 
vincial Bank at Carnarvon, North Wales, to the credit of 
“ The Segontium Excavation Fund ” Account.—We are, Sir, &cg 
ER. New Baynes 


Wusen J. How } Joint Hon. Secretaries. 





SIR ANDREW MACPHAIL’S “ FACTS.” 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In my former letter I confined myself to the disproof of 
the “toleration ’’ and absence of fanaticism boasted of by Sir 
Andrew by merely citing the cases of two French Roman 
Catholic papers which were ‘‘ squelched ” out of existence for 
daring to expose priestly immorality and scholastic abuses, 
Professor Goldwin Smith, writing to the Spectator in 190%, 
said :— 
“Here in Canada the influence of the Papacy as a temporal 
power, acting on and through the Catholic electorate, is dis- 
tinetly felt. The other day, by the hand of a Catholic Prime 
Minister, supported by the Catholic electorate, it, in contra- 
vention, as I think you would say, of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our union, forced separate schools for Catholics on 
provinces in our North-West.” 


“ 


” or absence of fanaticism in 
“the Catholie electorate ” and its shepherds! The reverse is 
easily proved. Here is one “fact.” In 1911 the Rey. G. As 
Mack aul, M.A., of Ottawa, wrote to the Press denouncing the 
Mr. Henry Lanetin, in Hull, Quebec, by order of 
Mayor of Hull, for selling Bibles. Mr. MacFaul 


So there is not much “ toleration 


arrest of 
the R.C. 
added :— 
“This is not the first time in Canada Roman Catholic priests 
have incited Roman officials to arrest Protestant missionaries, 
on the trumped-up charge of selling Bibles without a pedlar’s 
licence. Rome still exhibits the spirit of the Inquisition. The, 
priest of Hull said to the reporter: ‘ You can say for me that 
if the gentleman comes over here again it will not be the police 
that will stop him from selling Bibles and circulars. Some of 
our young men, who are indignant over the affair, will take a 
hand.’ "—(The Bulwark, October, 1911, p, 236.) 

—I am, Sir, &e., A. P. Macponatp. 





CHRISTIAN CROSSES AT JERUSALEM, 
[To THe Epitor or THe ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—I have received information from persons well informed 
as to the present condition of affairs in Palestine, and not likely 
to write from a prejudiced point of view, pointing out that the 
Zionists in Jerusalem are objecting to the on our 
soldiers’ graves, and that the crosses are either being removed, 
or that such a thing is in the air. All the Christian soldiers 
have heen buried in one cemetery, on the slopes of the Mount of 
Olives, and a cross, with the name, &e., stands at the head of 
each grave. The hodies have been brought from the places 
where they were first buried and laid here, includirg those of 
The Jews object to the 


crosses 


men who died as prisoners of war. 
crosses because they are seen as you approach the site fixed 
for the new Zionist College. That the crosses should be re- 
moved would be an intolerable and stupid blunder, which,would 
perpetuate the ill-feeling unfortunately only too mani/est 
between Jews, Christians, and Moslems. The Moslems are 
making common cause with the native Christians; but the 
Jews must not he allowed to imperil the peace which many 
hoped for from what seems now the too generous policy of the 
British Government toward them. If the Jews cannot be in- 
fluenced by their leaders to manifest respect for Moslems and 
Christians in Palestine, their power in the country must be 
nipped in the bud. 

Palestine is doubtless sacred to Jews as well as Christians 
and Moslems. But it was the Founder of Christianity, Himself 
a Jew, who brought for the first time absolutely clearly into 
view the true meaning of Judaism. And this must not now be 
allowed to be hidden from view by the intolerant conduct of 
materialistic Jews, who, like their ancestors, have lost the 
spirit of their religion, and may thus imperil, as they did 
before, the possession of their land.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BeresFrorp Porter, 
Arclideacon in Cyprus and Syria, 
Voenor, Milford, Surrey. 


Rake 





AND EDUCATION. 
** Specrator.’’] 
heen 


WOMEN 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE 

Sir,—So much sentimental nonsense 

recently about the unwanted and the superfluous woman that 

it is quite refreshing to turn to an authoritative quarter where 
a very different note is sounded. 

The Household and Social Science Department of King’s 


published 


has 





expecting many visitors from overseas 


of the results. We are 


College for Women (London University) reports that the past 
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session has seen a greater expansion in the College than even 
the most sanguine could have anticipated, and it is satisfac- 
tory to note that this expansion has: taken place along many 
lines, in response to definite demands which have arisen during 
the year. The College authorities say that the demand for 
trained women is continuous and far in excess of the supply. 
They are needed as administrators of domestic matters in 
colleges and schools, as teachers of scientific housewifery, as 
housekeepers, managers of canteens or hostels for working 
girls and women. King’s College for Women fulfils a duty 
of the utmost importance in helping to meet this demand, and 
the necessity of its efforts is proved by the fact that the number 
of students has increased tenfold, and the Dean reports that 
it could double its work if adequate financial help were forth- 
coming. 

The Home Science Department of King’s College for Women 
was founded in 1908. Since that date the development of the 
work of the College has been very rapid. The completion of the 
building has become an urgent matter, in order to provide 
accommodation for the ever-increasing number of students. 
Unless money can be obtained immediately it will be necessary 
to refuse large numbers of applicants, as the present accom- 
modation is taxed to its utmost capacity, and students are still 
applying for admission. Education counts for so much in the 
upbuilding of a community, especially at a time like this, that 
it would be nothing short of a disaster should the College be 
compelled to refuse students ready and eager to equip them- 
selves for leadership in the rebuilding of the nation. 

The very valuable research work done during the war 
includes matters relating to optical and laboratory glass, fuel 
oils, soluble lead for glazing purposes, food values and the 
cookery of food, relation of diet to the secretion of milk, 
dietetic factors responsible for defective teeth, and absorption 
by and disappearance from the body of alcohol. This work 
should not be hampered for lack of funds, and we think the 
appeal which is now being made should receive a ready response 
from the Livery Companies and business concerns, as well as 
from individuals, who profit by the results of such research. 

The College is rapidly obtaining a world-wide reputation, and 
students have come this year from France, Italy, Norway, the 
West Indies, Nigeria, and many parts of the British Empire. 
There is only one other institution that offers so thorough and 
comprehensive a training in household science, and that is 
situated in Toronto. 

The laboratories are equipped with the latest appliances for 
the teaching of physiology, bacteriology, and hygiene, with 
Lecture Theatre and Research Departments attached. On the 
upper floor is the Chemical Laboratory, and here, too, will be 
found every modern requirement for giving advanced teaching 
in this science. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
College is the provision made for applying scientific knowledge 
to actual problems—in the west quadrangle are a teaching 
pantry, larder, scullery, kitchen (gas, coal, and electricity), 
and a laundry (gas and electric ironing). It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that in all these “classrooms” the very latest 
labour-saving appliances are to be found. 

The Queen is much interested in the work of the College, and 
the Minister of Education and Lord Moulton, who paid a visit 
recently, expressed themselves as highly pleased with all that 
is being done. “ Nothing is more essential to national pros- 
perity and happiness than education. Keep this great ideal 
continually before you.” In these words King George last year 
commended the matter of education to London Municipal 
Authorities. 

The sum of £200,000 is needed to complete the College build- 
ings and equipment, and we appeal to our merchant princes 
to take a leaf out of the books of the American business man, 
In the States it is usual for Companies, Corporations, Associa- 
tions, and individuals to grant large subsidies in aid of work 
such as is being carried on by this College, and such a practice 
in England should be more than ever in evidence where the 
scientific education of women is concerned. 

Cheques should be sent to the Secretary of the Appeal Fund, 
182 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C., from whom full 
particulars of the Appeal, and the College Annual Report, may 
be obtained.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Joun ATKINS 
Taomas Dewey 
Ricwarpd Garton 
Coorer Perry 
QUEENBOROUGH 
AveLp Meyer 
Tueresa Recker 


Members of the 
‘2g Fund Committee. 
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YOUTH AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe ‘* SpecTatTor.’’] 
Sir,—The International Moral Education Congress, which met 
at London 1908, the Hague 1912, and will reassemble at Paris 
1921, will discuss the above-named question among others; and 





the Council (Chairman the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock 
would be glad to enlist the interest of your readers, = 

We assume that all concerned in-the education o 
wish to secure the sympathy and support of youth in the m; ral 
purpose of the League of Nations. In this sphere our iin 
should deal with (1) General Aims of the Appeal and “4 
Instruction, (2) Methods of Presentation :— 

(1) General Aims.—To humanize (that is, moralize) the teac 
ing of geography, literature, art, science, economies, —_ 


f the young 


the 


‘ . ; industy 
and of history in the widest sense, so as to elucidate the ia 
of national values and international co-operation And te 

a. 0 


announce, in an interesting manner, from time to time 
work done by the League of Nations, and improven , 
constitution and programme. 

(2) Methods of Presentalion.—We might, in the fir 
issue (after consultation) a draft programme of such 
tion, leaving teachers, parents, and writers in each nationalit 
to develop the themes in accordance with local habits, reauiee. 
ments, and ideals. And we might begin to sketch the contents 
of a beok for the universal instruction of the youth of the 
world, to be translated into many languages, its object being to 
cultivate a spirit of mutual understanding and fraternity, - 


the 
nts in its 


et pl we, 
instruc. 


Any constructive ideas will be weleomed.—I am, Sir, &., 


I’. J. Gouin, Hon. Secretary, 
Armorel, Woodfield Avenue, Ealing, W. 4. : 





PRECAUTIONS AGAINST THE STORM. 

(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’} 
Sir,—Referring to your interesting article in last week's 
Spectator, “‘ Precautions against the Storm,’’ may I draw your 
attention to Mr. Sinclair Kennedy’s work, The Pan-Angles 
written before the war (Longmans); the History Circle's book, 
British American Concords and Discords (Putnam); the late 
Mr. Geo. Louis Beer’s book, The English-Speaking Peoples: 
their Relations and International Obligations (Macmillan); 
Professor Power’s book, America’s Place among the Nations: 
also the recent articles in the English-Speaking World, 
edited in New York by Mr. E. H. Bennett ? Many popular 
errors as to the events of the so-called American Revolution 
may be dispelled by reading the above; and further it may be 
seen that there is a growing number of highly educated 
American gentlemen desirous of putting the facts more fairly 
and giving Great Britain her meed of fair play.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Henry Noyes. 

Bayley’s Hill, Sevenoaks. 





PISE AT YPRES. 

{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—Amongst recently received Pisé letters from abroad are 
two that I think you may care to print. One re’ers to Pisé 
building at the very heart of Ypres, and the other to the 
enterprise of Jamaica, which seeks to improve its housing 
through the use of this construction.—I am, Sir, &e., 

14 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 1. CLoven WiiuiaMs-ELus. 


“93 Rue d’Espagne, Bruczelles, 
24th April, 1920. 

Dear Srtr,—It may interest you to know that the Belgian 
Government have ordered two sample blocks of houses in Pisé 
de Terre. They each measure 80 ft. x 24 ft. One block contains 
three married people’s quarters, and the other seven bachelor 
apartments of two rooms each. ‘The site is shown on snap- 
shot A, the facade taking alignment along the path visible 
behind the two men. The wire fence in the foreground marks 
the northern boundary of the ‘ battle monuments square,’ which 
contains notably the Cathedral and the Cloth Hall. This square 
is aptly described by the late Town Major on a signboard 
facing the Grand Place as ‘Iloly Ground.’ The Bourg- 
mestre also so describes it, and adds that ‘it is 
sanctified by the blood of 250,000 British soldiers who fell in and 
around Ypres 1914-1918.’ A further sample cottage is being 
erected on site shown on snapshot B, which is by the ramparts; 
the rising ground represents what is left of them. Unfortu- 
nately we shall have to cut down one of the finest trees in Ypres, 
that behind the derelict gun limber, to do this job; it has no 
branches but shows distinct signs of life in places. Two worse 
sites would be hard to find. The ground is full of shell holes, 
shrapnel, barbed wire, bully-beef tins, and the usual débris of 
the dug-outs. However, the site was indicated and the houses 
will be built there. I will send you further photos as the 
work progresses.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. Dovetas EsHesy.” 


“ King’s House, Jamaica, 
March 22nd, 1920. 

My pear Sir,—I am sure that many people are thanking you 
for the valuable information which they can get from Cottage 
Building. I also think that you may be interested in hearing 
that the Jamaica Government is making an effort to utilize 
‘Terre Pisé’ and ‘Unburned Clay’ so as to improve the 
cottages of the peasantry. Inter alia, three dozen copies of your 
book are being obtained for distribution among the Parochial 
Boards. Up to date, one house has been built of ‘ Terre Pisé, 
and the gardens of King’s House have a tea shelter which 1s 
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rted by eight columns of ‘ Terre Pisé.’ From page 90 of 
PPS 00k I learn that shuttering of the ‘Mark V’ model is 
Coes put toa practical test somewhere in Surrey. I should be 
oe glad if you could arrange to let me know the results of 
the test. Believe me, yours truly, 

L. Prosyn, Governor.” 





PISE DE TERRE. 
[To THe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
§2,-A correspondent writing a short time ago said that Pisé 
de Terre was being tried as an experiment in India. On the 
contrary, several bungalows in this district were built of 
«rammed earth ” (a better name than Pisé de Terre) in exactly 
the way you describe, thirty or forty years ago, and show no 
sign of deterioration, in spite of a monsoon rainfall of eighty 
inches or so in three months. Whitewashed, it is impossible to 
teil the walls from brick and plaster. Another method, ancient, 
and used when there is some clay in the soil for cattlesheds 
and lines, is to knead balls of earth with water and build them 
up, filling up the interstices with liquid mud; but these are apt 
to crack somewhat with time. Then there are wattle and daub, 
but these last two would probably not pass the Council sur- 
yeyors. As regards roofs, in Ceylon many are made of slats of 
timber, and stand a severe rainfall indefinitely. A good example 
of this in England is the tower roof of the old parish eburch 
at Aldershot. I remember as a boy climbing the tower, and my 
surprise at finding what I thought were lichened tiles to be of 
this material. The old part of the church, including, I 
jmagine, the tower and roof, dates back quite two or three 
hundred years.—I am, Sir, &c., L. Newcome. 
Coorg, 8. India. 





LIFE AND LIBERTY. 
{To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sin,—The passing of the Enabling Act has brought the National 
Church once more before the nation’s eyes. It has also laid 
a great responsibility upon the Councils of the Church, to 
which a legal status has now been given. In common with 
thousands of the laity, we desire to see these Councils become 
centres of life, fellowship, and service, so that the Church 
may be faithful to the trust so clearly placed in it by the 
people through their representatives in Parliament. We, who 
have signed this letter, are lay members of the Council of 
the Life and Liberty Movement, and we believe that this 
Movement has been called into existence to help the Church 
to fulfil its destiny. We have no party axe to grind. Our 
eyes are fixed on the wider vision of the Church as a great 
fellowship, helping and inspiring the nation in the new age 
which has begun. The Movement is in no sense an official body; 
in that perhaps lies our strength. But it also involves this 
weakness, that we can rely only on voluntary gifts to enable 
us to carry on our work. We are not a permanent Church 
Society, but during the next eighteen months we need, according 
to the estimate of our Finance Committee, the sum of £7,500. 
May we appeal to all who share our aims and our hope to help 
uw? The Treasurer, the Life and Liberty Movement, 
11? Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, will gratefully acknowledge 
all contributions.—We are, Sir, &., 

CHICHESTER. 

Guy P. Dawnay. 

R. Hoitanp-Martin (Treasurer). 

Ceci, Lussock. 

F. Maurice. 

A. L. Soir. 

Owen Hue Smita. 





SHAKSPERE’S HANDWRITING. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your reviewer who has done me the honour to notice my 
little book on Shakspere’s Handwriting says that my “ tacit 
assumption that a hard-working literary man, such as the 
world supposes Shakespeare to have been, could not have 
Written very badly and almost illegibly in middle life is... 
Wholly unfounded.” As I have made no such assumption he 
at least does well to call it a “ tacit’ one! I can’t help wishing 
he had said a word about arguments which I have really used, 
instead of attributing to me an absurd hypothesis of which I 
am entirely guiltless.—I am, Sir, &c., Georor GREENWOOD. 
United University Club. 





GLADSTONE. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir.—The announcement of the death of the Rev. Stephen 
Gladstone, which I read with much regret, reminds me of a 
strange sequence of conversations worth recording. 

More than thirty years ago I met the (then) Rector of 
Hawarden, and the conversation turned on Cardinal Manning. 

Manning and my father,” said the Rector, “at one time 
Were great friends; in fact Manning was godfather to my 
brother William; but now they are quite parted. My father 





says Manning has no sense of the value of truth. And this is 
the more remarkable, because he remembers that about the 
year 1845, just after Newman had ‘ gone over,’ he and Manning 
were walking up Headington Hill, and at the top of the hill 
he paused, and said: ‘Manning, what should you say is the 
prominent characteristic of these men who have left our 
communion ?? And Manning replied: ‘I should say that they 
have no sense of the value of truth.’ ” 

A week later I was dining in London with a barrister. “ Have 
you heard,” said my friend, “ the story of the Chief [meaning 
Cockburn, C.J.] and the Chancellor ?” (It should he 
premised that at that time the Lord Chancellor sat in the 
Chancery Court, as well as in the Lords.) ‘“ My dear —,” 
said Cockburn, “ how came you to give that judgment in the 
case of ‘Roe v. Doe’ ?” “Well, Cockburn,” replied the 
Chancellor in his smoothest Oxford tones, “I admit that 
possibly I was wrong, but I knew that if I decided for Doe 
there would be an appeal; if I decided for Roe there would be 
no appeal, and it is most important that the point should he 
settled.””, Cockburn stared in amazement: “ Do you mean that 
you, sitting as head of the Court of Chancery, gave a judgment 
which you knew to be wrong with that ulterior motive ?” 
“ Well, Cockburn,” replied the Chancellor meekly, “ if you put 
it that way I am afraid I must admit it.” ‘“‘ Good Heavens! ” 
eried the Chief with uplifted arms, “there seems to be a 
certain type of Oxford men who have no sense of the value of 
truth; and if I had to name three instances I should give you, 
and C——, and Gladstone.’”’—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or ars 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


THE PLOUGHMAN. 
Sorrow the Ploughman goes his way, 
Across, across my heart he drives, 
And turns and breaks its stubborn clay, 
And finds my soul that hidden lay, 
And leaves it bare to take his knives, 
To meet the tempest and the gleam 
That falls, like blessing, after rain, 
While Sorrow passes with his team 
Whose names are Loneliness and Pain. 





All clear and open to the sky 
Receptive lies the broken sod, 
IT shall not count the cost too high, 
Nor grudge the suffering, nor cry 
For future reckonings with God, 
Nor mourn the grass where flowers were found, 
The small gay fieldflowers children find 
And love, if from that harrowed ground 
Some good grain springs to feed mankind. 
Ruta M. Beprorp. 


Sydney. 








A R T e 
—j—— 
THE ACADEMY. 
WHEN looking at the pictures belonging to the War Exhibition 
which were hung in the galleries of the Academy last winter one 
found it impossible not to wonder whether there would be any 
reaction upon the ordinary collection showninthe spring. Among 
those war pictures were a considerable number of advanced 
and modern works. Although they may not have been good in 
themselves, and most of them were not, they had a curious 
effect upon the old-fashioned realistic work. Those who adopted 
the new style recognized that the most potent weapon in the 
painter’s armoury is design, and by its power they were able to 
enforce their meaning in a way impossible to the realist. The 
poster artist discovered that a simple and striking pattern of 
line and colour attracts the eye more readily than heaped-up 
realistic details. The understanding of this made the eye wander 
from the accumulations of facts in the older work and seek the 
constructive design of the newer painters, no matter how ime 
perfect their sense of design appeared to be. So it was that last 
winter we wondered whether the lesson derived from seeing the 
new and old side by side would produce any result, and hoped 
that some day the great and essential qualities of organic design 
would be recovered by modern art. It cannot be said that the 
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lesson has had much result, but there are some striking instances 
to be found, and one in the first room of the Academy, Take 
the two pictures hanging close together—Mr. Clausen’s The 
Shepherd Boy: Sunrise (No. 3) and Mr. Connard’s Timber Felling 
(No. 6). In each of these pictures, which deal with ordinary 
landscape, the painter has wished to impress upon us an image 
of beauty. Mr. Clausen to do this has made a design which 
arrests the attention at once. Things have been simplified and co- 
ordinated with a view to the pattern in such a way that the feeling 
of creation is produced. Now turn to Mr. Connard’s picture and 
note how the artist in his anxiety to represent the wood in all its 
tangled complexity not only of form but of light has given us 
merely a restless collection of spots of colour, no doubt accurately 
studied from Nature but of little artistic interest. The picture, 
like the other landscapes here by the same artist, is an example 
of that phase of realism called impressionist, which is going down 
before the forces of design. These forces have by no means won 
the battle against materialistic representation, and too often 
they are misunderstandings of the real thing. Mr. Clausen, at 
eny rate, heads in the right direction, and much more surely 
than many of the younger men. Besides this picture there 
are two other delightful landscapes, in which he shows how vital 
and telling works become when they are based on a feeling 
for design. These are The Turn of the Road (No. 64) and The 
Village Inn (No. 167). Mr. Connard is also represented by a very 
obviously clever portrait, Miss Mimpris (No. 652), in fancy dress, 
a picture suggestive both in costume and art of Polichinelle. 

Mr. Walter Bayes again shows that by powers of design he 
can make his work effective at any distance. In this he shares 
some of the qualities of the early fresco painters, but he has not 
their humanity, for he is only interested in the illumination of 
his cinema theatre interior, the people there being of no more 
importance than the furniture. But this Oratio Obliqua (No. 56) 
makes us long to see the artist engaged in decorating some great 
building. 

Mr. Sims often tantalizes us with things which want but a 
little more to make them very good, and this is so in his portrait 
group (No. 19). The distant view of Monaco rising from the 
sea framed by the pillars of the loggia is one of the most beautiful 
pieces of painting here. If only the sugar-plum lady and 
gentleman could be removed, what a delight this vision of colour 
and light would be! 

Mr. Glyn Philpot is a painter who knows how to wield big masses, 
and thereby make impressive designs. His best work here is 
the large portrait group, The Rice Family (No. 342). Restrained 
in colour to the point of extreme sobriety, large in form, and 
simple in mass, this picture stands out from the trivialities of 
its surroundings. The scene is a studio where the mother poses 
in the white draperies of a Madonna for her husband and son to 
draw. The dignity of the figure and the earnestness of the 
artists are alike admirable, and set us wondering whether the 
bedizened ladies and pompous gentlemen when they come to see 
their portraits hung at the Academy ever have a lurking suspicion 
that it would be better to look like this. Mr. Philpot has painted 
again one of the figures of this work, the young man, in The 
Student with a Book (No. 116), a powerful but less human work 
than the group. He has also given us a sombre vision of ancient 
Britons on the coast (No. 45). The best part of this work is 
the sea and district headland, which is a fine piece of painting. 
Jn the primitive people he has failed, and in figures such as these 
perhaps only Puvis de Chavannes has succeeded. 

Sir William Orpen has painted two official pictures of the Peace 
Conference. One of these shows a sitting at the Quai d’Orsay 
(No. 15), the other the actual signing at Versailles (No. 140). 
The painter is too good an artist to fall into the errors of the old- 
fashioned State pictures, and he has made his work artistically 
interesting by opposing the splendidly painted ornate setting 
of the rooms with the uniform black coats of the statesmen. Of 
course the portraits are all exceedingly clever, though not with- 
out a touch of caricature, especially in the representations of the 
chief actors, and perhaps it was a little undignified to push it 
quite so far as he has done in the case of the German delegates, 
They are, however, avenged in M. Clemenceau’s black gloves. 
The painting of the great mantelpiece with the clock at the 
Quai d'Orsay is extremely fine. The painter also contributes a 
number of portraits of men which are all painted with immense 
competence and a certain amount of monotony—flesh with a 
tendency to leatheriness under the same illumination against a 
very dark background. 

Mr. Munnings has a natural gift for painting which makes his 





work refreshing, although it often offends by a rather ¢h 

cleverness. He can endow small figures with a wonderful A eap 
of vitality. His Epsom Downs (No. 27), a gypsy encampme _ 
overflowing with life, especially the figure of the jaunty ng 
man. Mr. Munnings has a gift of bringing before us exuh 
young life with its bravery and swagger. Whether it be 
gypsy of this picture or the faultlessly attired figure Jean; 
against the tree on the right in No. 341, they are the re 
brothers of the youths who make the crowds in Carpaccio 
attractive. ; 

Mr. Arnesby Brown in several landscapes shows his great 
sensitiveness to impressions received from the sky. Although itis 
perhaps not the best of his landscapes taken as a whole, The 
Shadow (No. 222) has in it something for which we look jn vain 
in any other of the landscapes here. It is a hypnotic quality 
of the open sky which only the Umbrians were able to ye to 
the full. It is a quality so rare and so delightful When found jn 5 
modern picture that we welcome it with joy. Mr. Oliver Hall's 
landscape, Shap Moors (No. 187), in spite of its being painted 
with mastery, somehow mekes us wish that it had heen done in 
water-colours. The early traditional style of water-colour paint. 
ing seems to be getting back into favour here a little, though the 
bulk of the work too often aims at effects borrowed from oi] paint. 
ing. Among the things in which the charm of the water mediym 
is allowed to assert itself may be mentioned Mr. A. C. Conrade’s 
Venice (No. 668), Mr. Houlding’s Nos. 708 and 714, Mrs, Swan’s 
No. 749, and Mr. Dumbledon’s beautifully fresh Monmouh 
Bridge (No. 760). In the centre of a screen two water-colours 
hung one over the other arrest the eye by the charm of they 
colour—Mr. H. E. Bowman’s On the Cotswolds (No. 867) and Mr, 
Bulleid’s Geranium (No. 869). 

With Mr. Spencer Watson’s picture, The Three Wise Kings 
(No. 208), we must end our notice of a quite ordinary Exhibi. 
tion. This is a picture in which perhaps there are more signs 
of hope for the future than in almost any other here. It holds to 
the traditions of the great past in its use of strong decorative 
colour untroubled in purity by considerations of naturalism, 
Colour can be used in two ways, to imitate Nature or to stir 
emotion. Mr. Spencer Watson uses it in the !atter and nobler 
way. He also uses the power given by design and by the simpli. 
fication of forms. The consequence is that the painter, heving 
considered emotional and decorative qualities first, makes an 
unusually strong impression. All this is done without archaistic 
affectation, and with simplicity and directness, and this vision 
of the Virgin robed in intense blue against the darkness of the 
cave and the floods of golden-coloured sunshine on the Wise 
Men remains a satisfying memory and a promise of better things 
to come. H. §. 
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“AS YOU LIKE IT” AT THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. 
Mr. PLayratr’s production of As You Like Jt is an event. We 
have probably all of us from time to time regretted the fact 
that Shakespeare is dead, but I promise the reader that never 
will he have wished him alive again so heartily as on the day when 
he submits himself to the magic of ‘** a May morning world” by 
going to see Miss Seyler’s Rosalind and Mr. Lovat Fraser's 
Arden. At last, after innumerable Keans, Garricks, Irvings, and 
Beerbohm Trees have done their worst, the lovers again stand 
fresh in immortal beauty just as surely as the incomparable 
“scholar of the heart’ imagined them. Alas that he cannot 
see his golden children and hear “the honey of their music 
vows”! In all truth and soberness, the entertainment at the 
Lyric is, taken all round—play, players, and the delight of the 
eye—nearer perfection than any stage production that I have 
ever scen. Probably Mr. Granville Barker's production of 
Twelfth Night and the Russian Ballet's good-humoured ladies 
ought to be excepted, but I think that many people will rank 
Mr. Playfair’s production quite as high, and some will prefer it 

It is difficult to know where to begin to particularize in praise. 
Was it the dress or the acting that pleased most, the music of 
the décor? Or was it a certain extraordinary impression of 
vitality and sensibility that pleased the audience most ? In the 
first place, perhaps Mr. Nigel Playfair’s methods succeed in leaving 
the audience with the impression that As You Like It is very 
much the greatest of Shakespeare’s plays. Its humanity and 
sympathy and its charm are unrivalled by any other play. Ite 


poetry is limpid and exquisite, like that of The Tempets ™ 
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jg as well constructed as Macbeth, and almost as meta- 
‘gl as Hamlet. In humour it equals Twelfth Night. These 
facts are not, I think, striking to a reader of the play, but I 
think that any one who had been to the Lyric would agree to this 
evaluation. Miss Athene Seyler as Rosalind and Mr. Herbert 
Marshall as Jaques made us conscious of the deep current of 
the philosophy of life which runs under the play, bearing up its 
exquisite fragility. Their acting was raised above that of the 
average of an extraordinarily good cast by their remarkable 

reeption of this inner play. Rosalind and Jaques, they made 
ns feel, were the two clairvoyants of the ‘“‘ Golden World ”— 
optimist and pessimist philosophers. Like Hamlet, they hear 
the august harmonies of the lives of men and women, and are 
respectively moved to pity or stung to contempt for themselves 
andfor those of a lesser vision. But her finer conception does not 
out Rosalind off from her kind. Unlike Jaques, she is more like 
actor than onlooker, and her active, restless spirit and her vivid 
sense of humour lead her inevitably into the part of Dea ex 
machina. Mr. Marshall's remarkable acting gave a curiously 
bitter, almost sinister, value to the seven ages, that I thought 
had long ago been recited out of existence. Not only was his 
perception of blank-verse values exact, but he completely 
comprehended the conscious anatomist of life. 

Of Miss Sevler it is difficult to write with the judicial moder- 
ation proper to my calling. Lovers of Shakespeare will under- 
stand what I mean when I say that she was Rosalind complete: 
not one turn of all those divine convolutions of—well, gaiety, 
goad, humour, and tenderness did she miss. When she was gay 
she was ravishing, but when she grew tender, the pattern and 
quintessence of alllovers. 1 have only had the pleasure of seeing 
her once before. She was then the Frenchified lady in Marriage- 
i-la-Mode, and I guessed she could act, but wondered whether 
sie would look, the part of Rosalind. But in Mr. Lovat Fraser’s 
iresses she satisfied the eye completely. Mr. Lovat Fraser took 
late French mediaeval costume for the inspiration of a peculiarly 
gay and engaging sartorial “air with variations.” His rather 
restrained and unobtrusive scenery was equally delightful, and I 
annot sufficiently admire a certain simple but excellent and 
new dodge for achieving another part of the “forest.” The 
music played “‘on”’ by a quartet of pages and one or two set 
pieces of grouping were great features of the performance. 

4s for the actors and actresses, their work, individually and 

llectively, completely satisfied and often surprised. Particularly 
lelightful was their obvious appreciation of the blank verse. 
Space forbids discriminating in praise. I have therefore 
added a complete list of the cast, and offer my congratulations 
toall who propose to themselves the extraordinary pleasure of 
witnessing Mr. Playfair’s production. Lovers of the drama 
who do not go to see As You Like It are laying up eternal 
I personally shall go again and again. 


regret for themselves. 
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BOOKS. 
MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG’S MEMOIRs. 
VW 


‘ARSHAL VON HinpeNBURG has published his memoirs, but he 
1ains an enigma. It seems improbable that the author of 





explained why the Marshal was selected in the first place for 
the command of the Eighth Army, against the Russian invaders 
of East Prussia. From his own account it would seem that the 
choice was accidental. A veteran of the Austrian and French 
wars, he had risen through successive stages of the hierarchy 
until he became commander of the Fourth Corps at Magdeburg. 
He retired in 1911, at the age of sixty-four, and he was not 
employed when the war began. The General commanding the 
Eighth Army had been beaten by General Rennenkampf on the 
eastern frontier and had retired before Samsonoff’s invasion 
from the south, declaring that East Prussia cast of the Vistula 
was untenable. General von Moltke, who was then Chief of 
the General Staff, promptly dismissed this timid commande: 

and on August 22nd, 1914, summoned General von Hindenbury 
from his retirement. It looks as if he were chosen because all 
other Generals of equal rank were engaged elsewhere. He tells 
us that he had never before met General Ludendorff, who was 
assigned to him, and who had sent orders to the Eighth Army 
before joining his nominal chief. There seems to be no found- 
ation for the story of Hindenburg’s intimate acquaintance with 
East Prussia, especially the Masurian lake region. He says hin- 
self that he saw Tannenberg for the first time on August 24th, 
1914, two days before the battle began, and Tannenberg is not 
many miles west of the lake region where Rennenkampf was 
defeated a fortnight later. We may infer that Hindenburg 
owed everything to his lucky victory at Tannenberg—almost 
entirely due, as he admits, to the inexcusable inaction of Rennen- 
kampf, who had only to advance in order to take the Germans 
in flank and rear, but who was perhaps jealous of Samsonofl. 
The General Staff thought to divert attention from the defeat 
at the Marne by exaggerating the importance of the successes 
in East Prussia. When they had made a popular hero of the 
old General, they could not get rid of him, because the Emperor 
and the German people naturally trusted to Hindenburg’s luck. 
The author admits that he was in continual disagreement with 
General von Falkenhayn, as we learned from that General's 
book. Hindenburg wanted to send the bulk of Germany's 
armed forces eastward to finish with Russia once for all. Falken- 
hayn, with more wisdom, saw that the war must be decided on 
the Western Front, and that even the German armies would 
be lost in the immensity of the Russian steppes. The quarrel 
between Main Headquarters and the Eastern Command must 
have benefited the Allies. 

~ When General von Hindenburg became Chief of Stati, General 
Ludendorff was the virtual dictator of Germany and her allies, 
But the Hindenburg legend grew apace, because Hindenburg 
had had good fortune. The Berliners who set up a huge wooden 
idol of their favourite and drove nails into it for a mark apiece 
were really imploring the aid of their fetish, as the West African 
negroes do. It would seem from his book that Hindenburg’s 
strategy was relatively sane and cautious. He takes credit for 
opposing incessant demands for more German troops in distant 
He remarks with a touch of humour that he 
of Germans, but was careful 


theatres of war. 
sent the Turks an “* Asiatic Corps ” 
to include no more than three battalions in this phantom 
‘corps.’ He does not know whether it really misled General 
Allenby ; the semi-official “‘ Advance of the Egyptian Expedi- 
tionary Force ”’ shows that the ruse failed. The Bulgars, too, 
were required to defend themselves. The author repeatedly 
says that the Austrians were capable of greater efforts than 
they themselves supposed. He sent German troops to attack 
tho Italians at Caporetto, but withdrew them as soon as possible ; 
incidentally he admits that the failure of the Austrians to drive 
the Italians from the lower slopes of the Venetian Alps and reach 
the plains minimized the value of the German success. In so far 
as Hindenburg fixed his attention on the Western Front, he was 
right. He may perhaps have moderated Ludendorff’s ambitious 
schemes, though there is no evidence of this. In politics he is 
an old-fashioned Junker, for whom the reign of Frederick the 
Great was the Golden Age. He seems to have had a profound 
contempt for Dr. Bethmann Hollweg, and to have expedited 
that shrewd but weak politician’s fall by tendering his own 
resignation. But he did not openly interfere with the civil 





so dull a book can have been the real head of the German 
General Staff from August, 1916, to the end. General von 
Falkenhayn, whom he replaced, must be a far abler man—to 
lge from his reminiscences of the war, which appeared last 
t—and General Ludendorff, the Marshal’s chief assistant, 
s unquestionably clever and daring. No one has clearly 


Government, and was thus able to remain at his post long after 
the Revolution. He professes at the close of his book a tirm belief 
that ‘‘ the flood of wild political passions ’’ which has “ appar- 
ently destroyed all our sacred traditions ”’ will “ subside again "’ 
and expose “ that rock—the German Imperial House—to which 
tho hopes of our Fathers clung in days of yore.” No doubt 


“ 





_ * Out of My Life. By Marshal von Hindonburg, Translated by F, A. Holt, 
London 13sell S14, Gd. not.) 





herish this sentiment, In the old Marshal who 


many trermans 
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fought at Sadowa and St. Privat. they sce a type of their | Vincent Smith’s short history of the peninsula. But only ay, 
victorious past. small minority of Englishmen have ever been east of Suez, d 
A book designedly written to encourage patriotic end Mon- | to the multitude even English history, to say nothing of Indian 
archist feeling must not be taken too seriously as a source of | history, is a sealed book. Sir Verney Lovett has a good deal to 
information about the war. But we are struck with the indirect | say about the potency of catchwords in Indian agitation, but 
admissions that Germany was in desperate straits in the autumn | we fear that sonorous phrases about the rights of India are just 
of 1916, during the battle of the Somme, and that her confeder- | as popular in this country as a substitute for knowledge and 

ates were still worse off. ‘The Mershal says, for example, that | thought. . 

Turkey lost 200,000 men at Gallipoli, and that in one province The Nationalist movement is, in effect, our own creati 
of Anatolia every able-bodicd mon had been taken for the | When Lord William Bentinck in 1835 announced that “ the - 
Army. The Germans tried to train the Turkish corps lent for | object of the British Gove 
service in Galicia, but ‘ no sooner were these troops out of range | of European literature and science among the natives of India.” 
of our influence than they went to pieces again.” The Marshal | he started a movement which was admirable in itself but tape 
laments the obstinate persistence of his predecessor, or rather | sults of which none could foresee. The effect of Western thought 
of the Crown Prince, in continuing the futile offensive at Verdun. | on a very old and highly conservative country like India was as 
The flower of the German Army was destroyed on the Meuse | startling as the introduction of measles into a South Sea island 
and on the Somme in 1916, The Marshal evidently expected | which had never known the apparently harmless complaint 
| far heavier reverses in 1917 than he sustained. The Russian | The platitudes of the West quickly became the r volutionary 
; Revolution gave Germany a respite. He could not understand | doctrines of the East. . 
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why we did not attack the Turks near Alexandretia. He 
suggests that we feared the *U’-boats. Lord Kitchener's 


biography will show him that our military advisers were not 


blind to the weakness of the Turks at this “ critical spot,” as 


Enver described it, but that French political objections to a 
campaign in Syria were insurmountable. The offensive of 
March, 1918, is recorded by the Marshal with mingled pride 
and regret. "The stubborn defence of the Third Army east of 
Arras spoiled the German plan on the first day; the enemy’s 
failure to reach Amiens or to secure Villers Bretonneux on the 
last ridge towards Amiens brought “ disillusionment.’”’ The 
Marshal's account of the Flanders offensive is far from accurate. 
It was not a British division that lost Mont Kemmel; thus it 
is untrue that “ French troops came up with bitter anger against 
the friend who had surrendered Kemmel.” The third offensive, 
against the Chemin des Dames, was a surprise for both sides ; 
the Marshal thinks that the French had believed a prisoner 
who told them that the attack would not be pressed. But 
the last offensive, against Reims, was the greatest surprise of 
all for the enemy. The Marshal confesses that General Gouraud’s 
tactics, in allowing the Germans to expend their artillery 
preparation on his empty front lines and in opening a violent 
bombardment as soon as the German storm troops advanced 
into that area, were wholly unexpected and entirely successful. 
He admits, as General Ludendorfft did, the disastrous con- 
sequences of the Allied attack on August 8th, 1918, but he 
declares that he did not yet “ despair of a successful conclusion 
of the war.” The collapse of Bulgaria, which became evident 
to him from September 18th, was obviously a stunning blow to 
Germany. The Marshal passes lightly over the last chapter 
of the war. He could not understand why the civilians should 
revolt or the soldiers refuse to fight, and he played no part in 
events which he was unable to control. We are left to wonder 
whether Germany can or will revert to the old cra to which 
Marshal von Hindenburg belongs. 





INDIAN NATIONALISM.* 
Sir VexNxey Lover, who retired from the Indian Civil Service 
Jast spring after thirty-five years’ good service, has written an 
instructive and dispassionate account of the Nationalist move- 
ment. It should help to dispel the ignorance which, no less in 
Great Britain than in India, is accountable for the prevailing 
unrest. Any one who has the least knowledge of Indian history 
and Indian conditions must be startled when he reads the 
casual pronouncements of advanced politicians, especially of 
the Labour Party, on Indian problems, and still more when he 
sees specimens of the Indian revolutionary stuff that is busily 
circulated, with Trish and German money, in America. He is 
invited to believe that, until British rule was established, India 
was a peaceful and prosperous country, and that since the days 
of Clive she has steadily declined owing to our merciless 
exactions. Further, he is asked to suppose that there is one homo- 
geneous Indian people, to whom religious and caste differences 
mean little or nothing, and that this Indian people is at much 
the same stage of civilization as Great Britain or America, or 
at. any rate Japan, and is quite fit to enjoy “Home Rule” or 
* self-determination.” Of course such absurd perversions of 
the truth would not deceive the dullest European or American 
who had ever visited India, or who had even read, say, Dr. 





The fine sentiments of Rousseau and 
Burke, torn from their historical context, were regarded as 
principles of action by the youthful Bengali. The founders oj 
the native Press soon learned the trick ofdenouncing the Goyern. 
ment for everything that went amiss. As long ayo as 1878 the 
Indian Government had to restrain the license of Bengali journal. 
ists by a Vernacular Press Act, which Mr. Gladstone, being then 
in opposition, denounced and afterwards repealed. The natiye 
Press was read mainly by the Indian lawyers, schoolmasters, 
and petty officials who had received an education in our schools, 
and it harped upon the grievances of their class, which wer 
partly sentimental and partly economic. Vor the educated 
native youth soon found that the demand for his services had 
not increased in proportion to the supply. There was not room 
in the Government service for every lad who had passed through 
a secondary school or even through a University, and the legal 
and teaching professions were soon overcrowded. ‘The surplas 
of educated or half-educated young men, who despised com. 
merce and industry and could find no market for their purely 
literary attainments, speedily became, and still remains, a 
source of difficulty. This class is the mainstay of the National. 
ist agitation, and of the anarchical conspiracies which unfor- 
tunately have long run parallel to it. Among the thice hundred 
millions in India these semi-Europeanized Orientals ave an insig 
nificant minority, but, as they alone are vocal, their importance 
is necessarily exaggerated by the Western public which knows 
not India. It must be added that purely indigenous movements 
have sought to profit by the unrest among the newly educated. 
Sir Verney Lovett points out that Mr. B. G. Tilak, who suffered 
imprisonment in 1897 for inciting disaffection at Poona, where 
Mr. Rand, the Plague Commissioner, and another British officer 
were murdered, is a Chitpavan Brahmin of the same caste as the 
former Peishwa of Poona. Mr. Tilak gained popularity by 
recalling and defending the treachery of the Maratha Hindu, 
Sivaji, who assassinated his Moslem opponent, Afzal Khan, 
at a friendly conference. In recent years the Pan-Islamic 
agitators have tried to use the Nationalist agitation for their 
own ends, although even now it is only the British Raj who 
prevents Hindus and Moslems from slaughtering one another, as 
the very grave riots at Arrah,in Bihar, showed less than three 
years ago. 

Sir Verney Lovett traces the history of the Lndi vu Notional 
Congress from its inception in 1885, at the instance of wn English- 
man, the late Mr. Allan Hume. It is an interesting and pathetic 
story, for the Congress, whose promoters professed the keenest 
gratitude for the “ inestimable good’ of British rule, has long 
since passed under the control of extremists who pretend that 
British rule has meant nothing but calamity and disaster 
Indeed, as the author points out, the very man who moved the 
first resolution in 1885 and praised the Government has latel) 
addressed a letter to President Wilson complaining of the 
** full measure of misrule and oppression in India.” ‘The more 
violent politicians have taken the lead, and the moderate men 
have relapsed into silence. Nevertheless the whole Congres: 
movement still remains a frail exotic plant in the Indian jungle. 
For the real India we must look elsewhere, to the countless 
millions of peasant cultivators who are untouched hy thes: 
Western ideas, much to the grief of amiable enthusiasts like th« 
Secretary of State. Yet it must be remembered that the edu- 
cated class is increasing rapidly and is becoming more infiuentia’. 
The author lays stress on the profound impression caused in 





— History of the Indian Nationalist Movement. By Sir Verney Lovett. 
Lendon: Murray. [12s. net.] 





India bv the victory of Japan over Russia in 1901-5. The 
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a 
triumph of the Asiatic Power over the European, however we 
may explain it to ourselves, has naturally suggested to Bengali 
thetoricians the idea that what one Asiatic people could do 
might be possible to another Asiatic people. Sir Verney Lovett 
takes pains also to describe the purely revolutionary movement, 
akin to that of Sinn Fein, which has been active for many years. 
Few English people realize the gravity of this menace, which 
has been met at last by the Rowlatt Act, under which three 
High Court Judges may try a prisoner without a jury, while the 
Government may intern a suspected anarchist. It is worthy 
of note that in 1918 a special Comunission of Judges, one English 
and the other Indian, after investigating the cases of 806 persons 
who had been interned for complicity in murderous plots, could 
only recommend the release of six of them. Yet the moderate 
Nationalists have not had the courage to defend a law which, 
as they know well, helps to save India from anarchy. It appears 
that the inciters to disturbance at Amritsar and Lahore last 
year persuaded the ignorant populace that under the Rowlatt 
Act “all and sundry, though innocent of all crime, would be 
arrested at the will of the police and condemned without trial ; 
that all assemblies of more than three or four people would be 
prohibits d; and that in some mysterious way even the women 
and children would be made to suffer.” Sir Verney Lovett 
describes the new reform scheme, without comment, but he makes 
it clear that the extremists are in no wise conciliated, because 
their eceupation would be gone if they professed contentment 
with any Government measure. It remains to be seen whethei 
the moderate Nationalists, or that far more powerful class, the 
landowners, will assert themselves in the new elected Councils. 
lf the phrasemakers are to be allowed by their compatriots to 
ontrol the Provincial Legislatures and the Indian Provincial 
Ministries, there are difficult times ahead for India. 





THE NEW CHILDREN.* 
(uerk is at the present moment no end to the publication of 
books on education. This is not perhaps extraordinary. What 
is, however, extraordinary is that they are nearly ell interesting. 
Mis. Radice is a disciple of Mme. Montessori, and her book, 
The New Children, is quite entertaining. It is also exceedingly 
combative. Like many of those who believe in Mme. Montes- 
sori, she revards any criticism of the Dottoressa’s methods as 
most blasphemous and quite wanton and unnecessary; and 
indeed when we consider the calibre of much of the comment 
thet has heen levelled against her, we cannot wender. For a 
ood many critics do not seem yet to have got beyond a com- 
** Spare-the-rod-and-spoil-the-child ” 
attitude about education, or to realize that almost all practica} 
with those of Mme. 
Montessori’s doctrines which most appal them. Mrs. Radice makes 


pletely undiscriminating 
educationists are in complete accord 


L bold statement in her Preface. She says that Mme. Montessori 
“takes nearly all our criticism in this country for granted 
hecause she has ‘already met and answered it in America over 


nd over again.”’ Moreover, she denies that methods which were 








0 successful with Italians can conceivably require modification | 


Now such an 
attitude is simply one which asks for trouble from the reviewer. 


when applied to children of a different race. 


The present writer has the very greatest admiration for Mme. 
Montessovi’s scientific attainments, and for 
\tiaordinary power of evoking interest and sympathy not only 
But 
\neration could guard any ordinarily human person against 


magnificent hei 


‘mong professional teachers but among amateurs. no 
the temptation of trying to find arguments which will “ stump” 
Mrs, Radice and the other professed Montessorians. With this 
laudable purpose, let us seek out the works of rival experts. Miss 
Murray, whose book, The Child under Hight, we referred to in 
two criticisms to make 
hich, it seems to the present writer, the Montessorians, if 
ney are going to keep up their theory of the superhuman 
of the Dottoressa’s method, must try to answer. If 
they cannot reply, they may be reduced to the attitude of most 
onlookers the educational game who hold that, 
I of the greatest educationists of the world, Mme. 
‘oniessori is human and her methods are capable of growth 
and improvement. 

Fics 


&]a% sage 


® review on April 24th, has one or 


perteetion 


at though 


probably one 


t all concerning the imagination and the fancy. There 
in Mme. Montessori’s Advanced Method which has 
‘truck most people who have any experience of children. The 
Nottoressa says that the children of the comparatively poor 


Fa Children. By Sheila Radice. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1 


lds, 


when they put a number of armchairs together and pretend they 
are in @ train are giving a proof not of imagination but of an 
unsatisfied desire. Rich children, she continues, who own 
ponies and who drive in motor-cars would be astonished to see 
the delight of children who imagine themselves to be drawn along 
by stationary armchairs. This is, of course, a rather grotesque 
error. Instances will probably occur to most parents and all 
teachers of children deliberately preferring the fanciful to the 
real, For example, a certain little girl just under two who is 


known to the present writer pretends almost hourly that a 


particular small chair is a pram. Into this pram she does not 
put one of several dolls which ordinarily serve her for babies. 
She has frequent collisions in pushing her pram. and in the 
course of these accidents she found that the dolls rolled off the 
chair. Therefore she pretends to deposit first her baby sister 
and then (with elaborate pantomime) herself in the pram. The 
completely imaginary children cannot roll off, however ill-starred 
her pram-pushing. The child prefers the pretend umbrella 
because it can open it itself, the pretend milk in its jug because 
real milk will not stand being held upside down. The child 
desires power, wishes to make things happen, desires to avoid 
contretemps in working out dramatic propositions. It perfectly 
understands the fact that owing to its “infant weakness” it 
is only in an imaginary environment that its will can be 
completely triumphant. ‘These facts seem to have no place in 
Mme. Montessori’s Latin world, a world from which the fairy- 


| tale is also almost contemptuously excluded. 


Miss Murray raises another objection. While niost 
vincingly advocating complete freedom for the child, she says 
that Dr. Montessori really sets strict limits to ite natural activities 
by laying so much stress on her didactic apparatus. ‘The 
material is formal, and the child is not allowed to wse it for its 
own purposes. Again, Miss Murray complains that Sime. Mon- 
tessori has made no study of play, and this she attributes te 
the fact that her first observations deficient 
children who were wanting in initiative. She denies that Mime. 
Montessori originated the ides 
asserts that 
them. 
These then are the charges which Dr. Montessori s 
scem still to have left unanswered. Why does Mme. 
make what looks to most persons of experience like a fundamenta! 
evror concerning the imagination and fancy, and apply it twice, 
denying first the efficacy of the armchair-train, secondly that 
of the fairy-tale? Why does she claim that her child enjoys 
complete freedom while he is not allowed to play nincpins wit) 
the Thirdly (which brings us back to the first 


con- 


were made on 


of discarding time-tables, and 
the best Kindergartens have already discarded 


advocates 


Montessori 


“long-stair.”” 








question) has she made no study of the phenomenon of play 4 
FROM AUTHORITY TO REASON. 
Tur Roman Catholic Church, while careful to advertise hei 


vecruits from other Churches, is silent as to her losses. These, 
Not only there ¢ 
leakage from the poor, and a significant alienation of the edu- 

| 


cated; the clergy. in spite of the intellectual 


however, exceed her gains, is persistent 


les 


isolation of thei 
seminary training, contribute a noticeable stream of seceders 
which is larger, even numerically, than is commonly supposed. 
‘These seceders, whether Jay or clerical, do not ordinarily placard 
a step which, in addition to being private and personal, has 
seldom been taken without pain; nor do they regard those with 
whom they were formerly associated with hostility ; and one of 
the least amiable features of modern Roman Catholicism is the 


campaign of slander with which they are often assailed. Many 


| of them, who were originally Protestants, revert to their original 








communion; in some the overstrain of ‘‘ the years which the 
locust hath eaten’ leads to a reaction which makes even the 
siasticism of the Protestant Churches distasteful 
entered into their souls. But they are seldom 
a rule, they are quiet men, of scholarly habits, 


modified eecle 
the iron has 
fanatics. As 
indisposed to controversy ; who retire from a position which 
their mind and conscience judge to be impossible, but who do 
so without noise or egotism, and not without an appreciation of 
the better elements in the communion whose beliefs they can 
no longer honestly teach or hold. Such a man forms the subject 
of this memoir—a Plymouth Brother by birth; a Dominican 
friar 1863-72 ; and finally, 1876-1918, minister to the Unitarian 
congregation of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds. 

The Protestantism of his early surroundings was of the most 


© From Authority to Reason : being the Life Pilgrimage of Charles Hargrowe. 
By L. P, Jacks, D.D. London: Williams and Norgate, [12s. 6d. net 
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repulsive and least Christian type. His childhood was “ por- 
tentous and terrible”; “as for you,” he was told, “every 
word you speak is sin, every act you do is sin; every thought 
you think is sin” ; if he died, he would go straight to hell. The 
cardinal tenets of this singular gospel seem to have been the 
torments of hell, and the errors of Popery :— 

‘Yesterday Mr. Nagle, late of the Achill Mission, spoke on 
Popery; and said that he felt assured that the Great Whore 
mentioned in Revelation xvii. was Popery. A whore is one 
who has left her husband to follow another; and the Roman 
Church had forsaken Christ for Saints, &c.” 

His schoolboy diary contains such entries as these :— 

‘* Feb. 24.—The Lord has answered me about play, for he 
caused me to have a walk. 

Feb. 27.—I was born in sin, and in iniquity did my mother 
conceive me. French pronunciation still very bad. 

March 26.—Walked again with the usher. O Lord, do guide 

me lest my feet slip.” 
That he escaped from this more than Egyptian bondage by the 
way of least resistance—which, in his case, was Romanism— 
need not surprise us. The Church of Rome is, on public grounds, 
a greater danger than Calvinism; because Rome is a living, 
while Calvinism is an extinct, voleano. But, considered as a 
habitation for the individual, the Church of Rome is to be 
preferred. 

The reasons which he gave for secession to—and the same may 
be said of those by which he accounted for his subsequent 
secession from—the Roman Church were not those of our 
generation. They were individual rather than general ; and logica] 
rather than real. He had retained the stamp of the Plymouth sect 
—‘‘the unfraternal Brethren.” He had been taught to take 
religion as an external authority; and, when that of the In- 


fallible Book broke down, he looked for another, and found it | 


in an Infallible Church. And, if religion is a thing of authority, 
and if the choice is between the dead letter of a book and the 
living voice of an ancient and world-wide society, there is much 
to be said for his view. But that the question should have 
presented itself to him in this light shows the extent to which 
he stood outside the thought of his time. His knowledge of the 
Church of his adoption seems to have been small. He passed 
from the novitiate of Santa Sabina to Trinidad, where he spent 


the four years of his priesthood ; and, whether the cause was | 


temperament, or a secluded life, or a certain want of obser- 


vation, not a few of the political, ethical, and cultural aspects | 


of Roman Catholicism appear to have escaped him :— 

‘Of corrupt life I saw little or nothing in the Church of 

Rome ; and, as to doctrines, those which are distinctly Roman 
seemed to me then, as they do now, to be for the most part 
but logical developments of common orthodox doctrines, and 
not a whit more difficult to believe.” 
The historical sense must have been curiously wanting in an 
able man who could think on such lines as these. He was, in 
fact, a Scholastic : “ religious philosophy (he believed) had made 
no real advance beyond the point at which Aquinas left it; 
and many of the best modern arguments were but repetitions, 
in less convincing form, of what had been more forcibly presented 
in the Middle Ages.” 

He was not a Liberal Catholic—the Vatican Detinition of 1870 
does not seem to have troubled him—much less a Modernist. 
What finally led to his breach with Roman Catholicism was not 
the conviction that it had become a spiritual tyranny, or that it 
represented a past stage of religion and of religious history, but the 
incompatibility of his temperament with the artificial piety of 
the cloister, and (above all) the incredibility of eternal punish- 
ment. Had this been all, the Jesuit would have been unworthy 
of his cloth who could not have arranged a friendly solution of 
his difficulties ; and it is less strange than it might appear to 
find one of his Superiors urging him to remain in the Church 
on the lines of the famous Pari de Pascal. But there was more 
jn Hargrove’s mind than he himself realized ; and he did not 
look back. The best years of his life lay before him. He was 
happy in his family life ; he seems to have been temperamentally 
suited to the atmosphere of Unitarianism ; he was deservedly 
respected, and became “a kind of Bishop” in Yorkshire: he 
probably believed more, and more decidedly, than he supposed 
himself to believe. 

There was a time, the editor tells us, when there seemed to 
be a possibility of his entering the Anglican ministry. It is 
well that he did not do so: the unreasonableness of Church 
parties, and—to be candid—the perspective in which the general 
religious situation presented itself to him, would have made 
such a step ill-advised. But it should be remembered that, 








before the riso of the Evangelical and ‘Tractarian reactions, hg 
opinions as such would not have been regarded as excludi ‘him 
from the Church of England; Samuel Clarke (1675-1729) w, 
one of the most distinguished divines of his age, and his infinenes 
survived him. F. W. Newman’s startling saying, quoted se 
p. 72, is borrowed almost verbatim from Nestorius. And itia 
an open question whether St. Cyril of Alexandria was not a 
Monophysite, and whether the action taken by the Council of 
Ephesus against his rival was not rather political than religious 
This line of thought, however, would take us beyond om 
province; it trespasses on theological ground. 





BOOKS ON ART.* 

WE welcome Professor Sirén’s collection of essays,’ for, although 
they contain nothing that is very fresh in point of view, they 
breathe a reasonable spirit, and state the modern position with 
moderation and sense. In the first essay on rhythm and form 
the difference between the realist and the creative artist is wel] 
exemplified in the contrast presented by a photograph of 4 
person and a portrait, say, by Botticelli. In comparing 
these we find that a living work of art has taken the place of a 
dead reproduction. In this case it will be no mere reflection 
but an organic creation. Of the function of rhythm Professor 
Sirén very truly says that 

“It transmits to the spectator those elements of inner or outer 
movement which inspire the artist, and by it a connection js 
established with the pulse that throbs in the spectator’s own 
organism. . . . If rhythm has once opened the door for us 
we are led as if by an unseen hand further and further towards 
the hidden springs of life from which the artist drew his inspira. 
tion ; our own vitality wakens at the call of the artist, we respond 
to his appeal and in some measure we share with him the joy of 
creation. 

We cannot help thinking that our author in his essay on “ The 
Importance of the Antique to Donatello” has not taken natural 
causes enough into consideration. By this we mean that, hoy 

ever much interrupted and diverted into different channels, the 
stream of art never dried up in Italy. There were always many 
remains of Roman sculpture to be seen, and after all the people 
were the same. It is more than likely that a desire for plastic 
expression in one living in the same country among the same 
people produced a great many of the similarities unconsciously. 
Now these correspondences are searched out and recorded, and 
regarded too much as the result merely of deliberate study. 
Of course Donatello looked long and with understanding at the 
remains of Roman sculpture, but notas an alien discovering some 
new thing. There is one inherited influence which Professor 
Sirén has forgotten when writing of Donatello; there is no 
question that he and his fellow-Florentine sculptors owed a great 
deal to their Etruscan ancestry. In the Etruscan room at the 
Vatican there is a terra-cotta figure which if its origin had been 
unknown would certainly have been called a Florentine statue 
of David. It might well be argued that classic influence on 
Italian art was merely superficial, for after all the final product 
of the Renaissance in sculpture was Michelangelo, and anything 
less like classic art than the Sistine vault and the Medicean tombs 
can hardly be imagined. Professor Sirén opens an essay on 
“* Art and Religion ” with the following words -— 

‘There are indeed great difficulties in reaching conclusions in 
the study of aesthetics. If one simply holds to formal analysis 
one never reaches an explanation of the origin and significance 
of various methods of artistic creation. One is simply led into 
those endless descriptions, assertions, and recapitulations in 
which books on aesthetics abound.” 

It is in the spirit of these words that we feel bound to approach 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art,? which has now been translated 
fully for the first time by Mr. Osmaston, and consists of four 
closely printed volumes. Of the utility of this arid work great 
doubt may be felt. To one possessing the artistic sense it will 
be superfluous, and to one without it useless. The philosopher 
deals almost entirely with abstractions and perpetual ‘ descrip- 
tions, assertions, and recapitulations.” But on a subject like 
art abstract proposals dissociated from actual works have very 
little weight, just because it is so easy to agree with disembodied 
theories. It is when the application of theory to existing 
instances is made that the method has to be tested, and it 18 


* (1) Essentials in Art. By Osvald Sirén, London: John Lane, (12s. ca 


(2) The Philosophy of Fine Art. By G. W. F. Hegel. Translated by F. P. 
Osmaston, London: Bell. (258.|——(3) Zoffany: his Life and Works. By 
Lady Victoria Manners and Dr. Williamson. London: John Lane, [%7 73.)-—— 
(4) Mother and Child. 28 Drawings by Bernard Meninsky, Same publisher. 
[15s.+—-{(5) Harold Gilman. London: Chatto and Windus, [£1 1s.}—— 
(6) Etchings. By Ian Strang, With an Introduction by P, G. Konody. (No pub- 
lisher or price.}——(7) Interior Paintings. By P. W, Adam, R,S.A, Glasgow : 
MacLehose, Jackson, and Co, [£2 28.}——(8) Zhe City and Port of London, 
From a Pen Drawing by H. New. London: Fine Arts Society, [£3 33.) 
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here that we take leave to have the strongest doubts as to 
whether Hegel had any appreciation of the arts of sculpture and 

inting beyond the most limited and conventional kind, and 
we believe that he derived his ideas more from the study of 
pooks than of pictures and statues. After wearisome “recapitu- 
lations” and vague discourses on the whole, the ideal, the 
content, and other catchwords of the philosophers, Hegel occa- 
sionally descends to earth and makes references to actual works 
ofart. It is in these passages that he shows such a weak grasp 
of his subject that we are forced to exclaim: “Of what use 
{s a theory which when applied produces nothing more illu- 
minating than this?” How indeed are we to have any faith 
jn one who pontifically announces that “indications of muscles 
and veins may be given, but their distinction and relief should 
be far slighter than we observe in Nature. In all such impres- 
sions little or nothing of spirit is manifested, and the expression 
of spirit is what i; essential in the human form”? From 
this it would appear that the Boche philosopher’s ideal was 
the soapy sculpture of Canova rather than that of Michelangelo. 
Indeed, the greatest genius of the Renaissance is only mentioned 
once in these four volumes, and then we are told that ‘* Michel- 
angelo was pre-eminent in his delineation of devils ’’—a piece 
of folly which must destroy all belief in the writer. We mtst 
leave it to critics of music and literature to decide whether 
those portions of this work devoted to these arts are of any 
more value than the part we have been discussin2. 

It is curious but a fact that the one entirely English painter 
of genius—Hogarth—should have had no artistic descendant of 
eminence except Zoffany,* who was a Bohemian Jew born in 
Germany. After youthful adventures, such as stealing his 
father’s money and going off to Rome, where he lived by copying, 
Zoffany came to England. Here his fortunes were not at first 
encouraging, and his wife, who had a little money, returned to 
Germany. There seems little doubt that she was not well 
treated, and her death occurred a few years later. The painter 
remained in London, and by painting clock-faces avoided actual 
starvation. In time he became known and fashionable, and, 
with the exception of his journeys to Florence and to India, he 
lived and died an English portrait-painter. Indeed, there is 
something peculiarly English in Zoffany’s downright everyday 
s:yle which makes his portraits, and especially those conversation 
pieces which show family life, always important as human 
documents, and sometimes admirable as works of art. Zoffany 
was fond of painting elaborate groups in very complicated sur- 
roundings, and, if these fail in unity of effect, the virtuosity 
which enabled him to make each figure and each accessory com- 
plete and outstanding is very remarkable indeed. The most 
notable picture of this kind is the Tribune of the Uffizi Gallery, 
crowded not only with pictures but also with statues, em- 
broideries, and connoisseurs. The story of the painting of this 
picture is characteristic of the man. It is true that he was a 
favourite at Court, though he held no official position ; but on 
arriving at Florence he gave out that he was painter to the 
Queen of England, who desired a picture of the famous Tribune. 
The plan succeeded, even to the purchase of the picture when he 
returned to London, and it is now in the Royal collection. Another 
of these groups is the one which shows Charles Townley in his 
upstairs gallery at 14 Queen Anne’s Gate, surrounded with such 
acollection of statues as must have broken through an ordinary 
London house-floor. An interesting group of a more domestic 
kind is the Sharp family. They are seen, quite a crowd of them, 
on board a yacht on the Thames, gathered round a harpsichord on 
which two horns and an oboe are lying, while a lute, a violoncello, 
a serpent, and some sort of double wind instrument make up 
the orchestra of this water party. The whole picture breathes 
@ holiday air; the party all have on their best clothes, and the 
good humour seen everywhere only equals the dignity and good 
sense apparent in the family. The authors of this book, Dr. 
Williamson and Lady Victoria Manners, have done their work 
well, and, best of all, have given us such a number of repro- 
ductions that we get a real survey of the great activity of the 
painter. It is to be hoped that some means may be found of 
securing for the National Gallery a really representative picture 
by Zoffany, for at present his art is most imperfectly shown in 
the national collection. The head of Gainsborough by him there 
is a brilliant work; but we should like to see him represented 
by one of the characteristic conversation pieces in which he is 
at his best. 

The first half of a book of drawings of Mother and Child‘ is 
devoted to an essay on maternity by Mr. Jan Gordon which 








would have delighted the heart of Mrs. Gamp. But this is easily 
passed by, as it is the drawings themselves that are of importance. 
Mr. Meninsky drew them on his return from the Army, and 
we can sympathize with the ardour which he brought 
to his work. The drawings of the baby are wonderful, nor can 
the child be separated from the mother—the two belong to 
each other as no two other things in the world do. It is the 
realization of this that makes us turn from these drawings and 
look at the drawings Raphael made for his Madonnas, and 
Mr. Meninsky from the psychological side bears the test remark- 
ably well. It is when we stop to think about style that we feel the 
want of distinction in some of the actual drawing, as well as some 
bad lapses in proportion amounting to deformity, as for instance 
in the relative size of the hands and feet of the Mother in the 
frontispiece. When, however, we come to the babies in Plates 
il and 12 or to the group No. 4 there is nothing to be said but 
praise. 

The friends of the late artist Mr. Gilman‘ will be glad of this 
book. Those who have not seen his actua! works will find it 
difficult to appraise him by reproductions. Evidently a great 
deal depends in this case upon colour, for the artist separated 
himself artistically from his old associates on this point, he having 
become a convinced believer in the prismatic effects of some 
of the later Impressionists like Signac. Mr. Gilman was intensely 
sincere, as we can see from his works, and we are told in this 
book by Mr. Wyndham Lewis and Mr. Fergusson that his art 
was growing in power when death stopped his hand. A little 
book of reduced reproductions of Mr. Ian Strang’s etchings ° 
shows that the distinguished etcher his father has a son who is a 
worthy disciple. Some of the architectural designs with broad 
masses of light and shade are excellent, and so too are the land- 
scapes treated with almost pure outline. 

A painter of interiors should above all things be able to give 
harmonious compositions of enclosed spaces. Too often this 
essential is lost in the study of details and the representation of 
the smaller objects contained in the spaces. This is the case with 
the work of Mr. Adam,’ who too seldom seizes the magic of 
enclosures even when he has the Pitti Palace or Sta. Maria 
Novella to deal with. The picture which gives this distinctive 
quality of interiors the best is one called *‘ Home,” with the 
charming effect of the dining-room seen through the open door. 
** A Chateau in France ” is also well designed. It showsadining- 
room, and the enormous accumulation of bottles and the disorder 
of the stately furniture do not need the German helmet to tell 
us that the Hun has been feeding here. 

Mr. New, who has made a speciality of drawing topographical 
views in the manner of the seventeenth-century engravers, has 
added to his series a panorama of the City and Port of London.‘ 
This is a large work, 14 inches high and 44 wide, and is printed 
on two sheets which can be joined. The drawing is of beautiful 
quality, and, although everything of sufficient importance can be 
identified, it is a great deal more than a plan ; it is a work of art. 





THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM.* 
Ir is something over a quarter of a century since the first edition 
of this work was published, and the intervening years have 
witnessed an unprecedented growth in the size and powers of 
Trade Unionism. Within the lifetime of most of our readers the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons has developed from an 
insignificant minority into ‘His Majesty’s Opposition,” and 
promises to make an early bid for the position of ‘* His Majesty's 
Government.” Progress of so swift and far-reaching a nature 
demands a chronicle, and the task of writing it could not be 
assigned to more willing or experienced hands than those of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, to whose unremitting labours in the 
field of political science—however widely we may differ from 
their opinions—we are all so much indebted. Their standard 
treatise has not only been carefully revised throughout in the 
light of recently acquired information, but three new chapters 
comprising nearly one-third of the total volume have been 
added to bring the story down to the present year. The diffi- 
culty of constructing a smooth and consecutive narrative out 
of so many parallel or sometimes diverging series of events is 
greater than can readily be imagined by any one who has not 
tried to grapple with it, but the authors have suc¢ eeded in over- 
coming it triumphantly. ‘Technically, their handling of their 
material is masterly. 
rise of the ‘‘ Shop Steward,” the * 


The history of the various Unions, the 
Taff Vale” 

* The History of Trade Unionism., By Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Revised 
Lditien, extended to 19.0 


and ‘* Osborne” 
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decisions and their outcome, the entry of Labour into local 
government, and the effect of the war upon Unionism are all set 
forth lucidly ‘each in its own place and with its characteristics 
upon it.” The manner of the writing is perhaps unnecessarily 
heavy: a lighter style would have helped the reader to assimi- 
late more agreeably the mass of information provided for him ; 
but about the industry needed to collect the facts and the skill 
displayed in marshalling them there can be no two opinions. 

It is much to be regretted, however, that the ability of the 
authors is not equalled by their impartiality. We do not doubt 
that they tried to be exactly just: in the new Preface they 
announce :— 

“The reader must not expect to find in this historical volume 
either an analysis of Trade Union organization, policy, and 
methods, or any judgment upon the validity of its assumptions, 
its economic achievements or its limitations. On these things 
we have written at great length, and very explicitly, in our 
Industrial Demceerccy and in other books . . to which 
we must refer those desirous of knowing whether the Trade 
Unionism of which we now write merely the story is a good or a 
bad element in industry and in the State.” 

But the execution does not come up to the excellence of the 
intention. It is impossible to read a chapter without seeing 
clearly on which side the balance is weighted. The outrages 
which disgraced the history of Trade Unionism are minimized, 
while the repressive measures of the employers and the Govern- 
ment are emphasized. The wirepulling of Labour representa- 
tives to secure the passage of statutes favourable to their class 
is represented as clever strategy, while similar devices on the 
part of capitalists are looked upon as mean chicanery. ‘‘ The 
capitalists, as might have been expected, chose the moment of 
trial for attempting to take back the rest of the concessions 
extorted from them in the previous years”; “‘ The cause of 
the men was unfortunately prejudiced by serious riots at Black- 
burn”’—this is the spirit in which the book has been written, 
with the result of almost neutralizing its value as a work of 
reference. The Judges who gave the decision in the Osborne 
case are attacked for “‘ the bias and prejudice, the animus and 
partiality,” which it is alleged they displayed—merely because 
they declined, as all Judges must do, to look beyond the letter 
of the relevant Acts to find the intention of the legislators who 
framed them. A Judge can only decide what the Legislature 
has said; legal proceedings would soon fall into anarchy if he 
tried to interpret what it meant to say. The accounts of events 
so recent as the Coal Commission and the railway strike are so 
distorted by similar accusations and omissions that a thorough 
revision would be needed to bring them into consonance with 
the facts. The History of Trade Unionism might easily have 
been a very great work; even as it stands it possesses high 
merit; but its partisanship divests it of authority, and the 
reader must be continually on his guard lest he accept its state- 
ments without independent evidence of their truth. 

CRICKET REMINISCENCES.* 

In the mind of the average Briton cricket still enjoys something 
of the prestige of a national religion. The feats of its heroes, 
the thrilling incidents which have decided the issue of mighty 
struggles, and the triumphs won for University or country 
which occupy most of the two hundred odd pages of Mr. Warner's 
book will be read with interest by all his fellow-cricketers and 
by many whose prowess with bat and ball has occupied but a 
small space in any score-book. 

The author's memory is well stocked. He has seen Dr. 
W. G. Grace play while still ‘‘ undisputed champion of cham- 
pions”; he has had a long, successful career in the highest 
class of cricket; his knowledge of Australian teams is excep- 
tionally complete ; and he would pass the severest examination 
in the literature of the game, even in the ‘‘ Hansard ”’ of cricket, 
the annual volumes of Wisden. His devotion to the game and 
his belief in its virtues are boundless. With him it is clearly 
a complete education, physical, intellectual, and moral. An 
action that is “not cricket” is unthinkable: ‘One had to 
set one’s teeth tight and remember that one was an Englishman 
not to run away” (from Mr. Kortright’s bowling). 

There is no attempt at method in the book. The author 
just talks as the mood takes him of the things cricketers love to 
talk about, and the heroes of his tales are almost all men whose 
names are to-day familiar to old and young. The references to 
“'W. G.” are numerous. His record of 54,896 runs and 2,864 
wickets in first-class cricket amply justifies the claim that 
“he is and always will be the Leviathan of cricket.” This 
“© Cricket Reminwcences. By P. F, Warner, London: Grant Richards, [ibe] 
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claim aptly follows an obituary notice of him by an Australian 


journalist who wrote : “ He could get £2 a week and his ‘ tucker» 
merely to walk about in the grasshopper district and kil] off 
the best.” The great hitters have a chapter to themselves 
Mr. C. I. Thornton is, as usual, awarded the palm for hits 
slogging. The Surrey bowler James Southerton, who “ used to 
lie awake at night wondering what would happen if Mr. Thornton 
drove the ball straight back at him,” would endorse this view. 

The decline in fast bowling is referred to more than once : 
there is no one playing at present who approaches the class of 
men like Richardson and Lockwood. Even in medium-paced 
bowling Parkin is the only one who gives promise of being 
able to supply the place of Barnes. 

The fascinating pastime of choosing “ best elevens” jg jp. 
dulged in with the enthusiasm of a schoolboy and the judgment 
of a veteran. Selections are made of the best Gentlemen XI. 
that ever appeared against the Players, the best possible English 
and Australian XI.’s of past and present players, the best XJ. 
of Al fieldsmen, and even a World XI. to play the Martians, 
These chapters will seriously increase the amount of * shop” 
talked this year. Fancy a side in which Fry, Jackson, Shrews. 
bury, Hirst, Lohmann, Lilley, and George Giffen all fail to get 
a Place! 

Two very thrilling matches are described, the two Test 
Matches at Old Trafford and the Oval in 1902, and there is q 
full account of the ’Varsity Match of last year. There are 
several excellent portraits to help us to picture the famous 
men whose deeds are not forgotten, and there is a wonderfy] 
photograph of J. W. Hearne being caught in the Gentlemen », 
Players at the Oval in 1914. 

The book contains a few sound if obvious hints on fielding 
and coaching. ‘‘A coach should be on the look-out for indi- 
viduality, and beware of cramping a natural style.’ Most 
coaches are. Unfortunately Mr. Warner’s book will not help 
him to solve his difficulties ; whether, for instance, a boy who 
holds the bat like Mr. Jessop, with one hand at the top of the 
handle and the other at the bottom, should be allowed to 
continue to do so on the chance of his becoming another ‘* human 
catapult.” 

The subject of most general interest in the book is the mutual 
relations of “‘ the game and the spectator.” Mr. Warner laments 
‘the lack of understanding in the modern crowd, which seems 
to care little for accurate bowling and patient defence.” 
Certainly ‘‘a batsman who is greeted with ironical cheers 
because, on first coming in after the side had made a bad start, 
he played two maiden overs from the redoubtable Barnes,” is 
being very hardly treated. It is less easy to agree, as far as 
first-class cricket is concerned, with the statement that * cricket 

is in no way comparable to a theatrical performance 
or a cinema.” As long as men are paid to play cricket, and 
their wages and the upkeep of the ground are mainly provided 
by the spectators, the latter have a right to express approval 
or disapproval of the entertainment for which they pay. It is 
natural that a man who can spare only one afternoon to 
watch a match should be anxious to see something decisive 
happen. The spectator’s attitude is not, as Mr. Warner suggests, 
the result but rather the cause of “‘ the nonsense that has been 
talked about brightening the game.” Changes that, in all 
but exceptional cases, would enable each side to complete at 
least one full innings on a fine afternoon would be welcomed by 
the majority of those who watch, and, in the case of clubs and 
schools one may certainly add, the majority of those who play 
and who find the hours in which the réles of player and 
spectator coincide unduly long. The excellence of modern 
wickets—and Mr. Warner’s remarks on the importance of good 
wickets are most timely and convincing—has not been com- 
pensated by corresponding advantages to the bowler or induce- 
ments to the batsmen to take risks. And in these days the 
number of amateurs who can devote three or six whole days 4 
week to cricket is rapidly diminishing. What Mr. Warner has 
written on the matter is admirably fair and frank. It invites 
an equally sportsmanlike spirit in those who are moved 
publicly to express their present discontent. 


FICTION. 


THE HOUSE IN QUEEN ANNE’S SQUARE.* 
Mr. LYELL, as becomes a man of strict legal training and thirty 
years’ experience as Sheriff-substitute, brinys a fine equipment 


* The House in By W. D. Lyell. Edinburgh and 
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to the composition of a romance in which proceedings in Courts 
of Law play @ considerable part, and uses his expert knowledge 
to good purpose. And his story, which opens with a mysterious 
apparent murder, is rich in incident and sensation. Indeed one 
might say it is too rich, for the development of the plot is so 
dotted with mystery, suspicion, and sentiment as to produce 
pewilderment rather than suspense. It seems a pity, too, that 
the bulk of the narrative is entrusted to personages whose legal 
experience is powerless against the ravages of the tender passion. 
When it is added that the story culminates in the trial, on a 
charge of poisoning, of a fascinating young woman, who escapes by 
the skill of her counsel (who afterwards becomes Lord Advocate), 
marries, and lives for years in retirement, one cannot altogether 
free oneself from the suspicion that the novel may be intended 
as an oblique satire on a famous trial which took place in Edin- 
burgh more than sixty years ago, and of which the echoes have 
not yet died away. Anyhow, there are certain points of 
contact, though the divergences and embellishments are con- 
siderable, notably the strange dénotiment in which the amazing 
Mr. Langworthy, arch-villain of the plot, hero of many accom- 
plishments and impersonations, emerges from his obscurity, 
away everything to the satisfaction of the 
But the story ends on an unexpected 
The one shrewd man in the 


and “explains ”’ 
highest legal authority. 
but strong note of interrogation. 
story, who came so near bringing home the worst charges against 
the Protean Langworthy, remained unconvinced and impenitent 
in his scepticism. And the reader will probably share his mood. 
This is a curious book: thrilling in some places, almost unread- 
able in others. The sentiment leaves us stone-cold; Penni- 
feather, the baffled but admirable amateur detective, has our 
warmest sympathy. 





READABLE Nove.ts.—Roast Beef, Medium. By Edna Ferber. 
Methuen. 6s. net.)—An amusing story about American “ drum- 
mers” (Anglice, commercial travellers). -Camilla of the Fair 
Towers. By Dora M. Jones. (Andrew Melrose. 6s. net.)—A well- 
informed, rather thin story about the French Revolution. Miss 
Jones takes the ordinary view of the cause of the Revolution. The 
Girondists are virtuous, and Orleanists hardly appear. The 
Green Pea Pirates. By Peter B. Kyne. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s, net.)—A series of what publishers’ announcements used to 
: A railway book.——Jachel. 

6s. net.)—A medical melo- 
The Misadventures of Athelstan 








call “‘serio-comic’’ sea stories. 
By Lilian Turner. (Books, Ltd. 
drama. Another railway book.— 
Digby. By William F. Harvey. 

Exceedingly ingenious and diverting short stories, all of which 
engaging middle-aged man of business who 


concern a most 


collects Flemish masters. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
[Notices im this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


Tue May Montuttes.—The Nineteenth Century opens with an 
instructive article on “*‘ London’s Traftic Problem’ by Lord 
Ashfield, whe draws illustrations from American experience, 
md argues strongly for private enterprise under the control of 
1 statutory authority. Mr. G. A. B. Dewar, who incidentally 
states that he has succeeded to the editorship, takes as his text 
sent by the War Cabinet to Sir 
warning 








“@ cautionary telegram,” 
Douglas Haig (as he then was) on August 31st, 1918, * 
lim not obscurely against incurring casualties out of proportion 
to results achieved in any further operations.’’ The Commander- 
in-Chief, then in the full tide of victory, was thus rewarded by 
Mr. Lloyd George ; Mr. Dewar’s comments are worth reading. 
Sir Henry Rew urges the Policy of the Plough in a good 
on “The Use of Agricultural Land.” Mrs. Webster's 
‘Babouvisme and Bolshevism” is an interesting study of the 
conspiracy of Babeuf against the Directory in 1796. Babeuf, like 
Lenin, wanted to inaugurate a new era by the wholesale massacre 
of all persons with education or with property. When he and 
his associates were arrested by Camot, the whole agitation 
collapsed. Lenin seems to have found and copied Babeuf’s 
crazy pamphlets. Mr. Victor Fisher in an article entitled ‘“* Where 
is Labour Going ? ” protests against the Prime Minister's sugges- 
tion that Labour and Bolshevism are interchangeable terms, 
and points out how very small, though noisy, the Socialist 
But 
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organizations really are. 


that the forty-five millions of people on these islands could not | Literary Journalism, 1800-1850,” as illustrated by 
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third-rate State.” Canon Macleane puts the question, “ Literary 
Form: is it Now Possible?” and seems to answer “ No.” 
‘The whole Episcopate together cannot write a Collect. But 
who can?” Yet his pessimism is exaggerated.—The Fort- 
nightly gives a flattering eulogy of “Sir Auckland Geddes— 
Ambassador of the British Empire” by Professor Dennis, 
formerly of Wisconsin. Mr. R. C. Long in a doleful letter from 
Berlin illustrates the confusion due to the debased paper cur- 
rency, and asserts that the advanced Socialists dominate the 
situation—a view from which French observers would strongly 
dissent, as we may see in an unsigned article on “ Franco- 
British Unity.’ Sir Sidney Low discusses, with disapproval, 
‘Propaganda Films and Mixed Morals on the ‘ Movies.’ ” 
Mr. J. E. Allen gives a critica] summary of the Report of the 
Income Tax Commission, urging that the limit for exemption 
should be lowered rather than raised. Mr. Balfour-Browne 
puts clearly and forcibly the case against a “‘ War Wealth Tax.” 
——The Contemporary contains an article on “ President Wilson ” 
by Mr. A. G. Gardiner, who secks to outdo Mr. Keynes in repre- 
senting the President as a simpleton befooled by Mr. Lloyd 
George and M. Clemenceau. Lord Beauchamp denounces 
“The New Protection” in the old-fashioned Liberal way ; he 
does not, however, suggest any means of defending “ key 
industries.” Dr. Scott Lidgett, writing on ‘‘ The Anglican Church 
and Evangelical Nonconformity,’’ seems to regard ‘ Disestab- 
lishment as a prerequisite to any project of “reunion.” Mr. 
Fleetwood Chidell describes in plain terms what he regards as 
‘The Menace of Japan,” especially in China: he underestimates 
the resisting-power of four hundred millions of Chinese. Dr. 
Redcliffe Salaman’s of “The Prospects of Jewish 
Colonization in Palestine” is interesting. He says that only 
eight per cent. of the land is cultivated, and that 13,000 Jewish 
colonists till one per cent. while 500,000 Moslem and Christian 
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peasants till seven per cent., so that there should be plenty of 
room for immigrants of the right kind.——In the National Review 
Colonel Walter Guinness laments “* The Vivisection of Ireland 
under the Home Rule Bill, and proposes, instead of the Iris 
Council of delegates from the Northern and Southern Parlia- 
ments, a central Irish Senate of nominees, which could review or 
suspend Bills passed by either Parliament. He thinks that the 
Senate might give some protection to the scattered loyalists of 
the South. He also criticizes the finance of the Bill, and thinks 
that ‘it would be madness to put it in force under present 
conditions in Ireland.” Lord Plymouth, under the title of 
** Bias in the Bureaucracy,’ examines Mr. Keynes's book against 
the Peace Treaty, and suggests that it is, in fact, “* a one-sided 
Mr. Maxse quotes Gibbon— 
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statement of the German case.” 
“The First Minister does not deserve pardon for the past, 
applause for the present, or confidence for the future “—and 
proceeds to trounce Mr. Lloyd George as Gibbon trounced Lord 
North. Mr. Maxse’s citations from past speeches by Mr. Runci- 
man contrast oddly with Mr. Runciman’s claim at Edinburgh 
to have been a truer advocate of national defence before the war 
than the present Prime Minister. ‘* Onlooker’s ” experiences 
“With the British Mission in Siberia, 1919,” are sad reading, 
and confirm Colonel John Ward’s revelations in his recent 
book. Admiral Koltchak’s worst among 
corrupt and jealous subordinates. Dr. Fitzgerald Lee’s account 
of **An Arab Journalist on England’ is worth reading. The 
journalist was a Syrian Arab, Ahmed Faris, who came to Eng- 
land about 1860 to help in translating the Bible into modern 
Arabic. His Account of European Culture is still a text-book in 
Moslem Universities, whose Professors do not know that it is 
wholly out of date. Scottish readers will like to hear that Ahmed 
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Taris was moved to tears whenever he read the story of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and that he made a pilgrimage to Holyrood. 
In Blackwood’s, which continues to throw novel and curious 
side-lights on the war, is the first instalment of the story of the 
campaign east of the Jordan which completed the success of 
Lord Allenby’s final offensive in Palestine. The Hedjaz Arab 
forces which wrecked the Turkish railways round Deraa and 


Mezerib, thus destroying communications at a critical moment, 
were, as it turns out, accompanied by British armoured cars, 
a French mountain battery, and some Egyptian camelry. ‘Tho 
adventures of this small Allied contingent are of great interest. 
ey London Me reury gives a notable sonnet-sequence, “ Fo 
Aurelia,” by Mr. Robert Nichols. Mr. Birrell has an amusing 


“the British workers must learn | article, full of curious information, on ** Life, Literature, and 
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Continue to live with security and prosperity as a second- or | William Jerdan, editor of the Literary Gazette. Mr. Gosse 
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concludes his reminiscences of Henry James, Mr. Lynd writes on 
Cowper, and Mr. W. J. Lawrence, a devoted student of the 
Elizabethan stage, discourses “‘On the Underrated Genius of 
Dick Tarleton.”” We may draw attention to some outspoken 
notes on the Oxford University Press and the Dictionary of 
National Biography, which was given to the University by the 
heirs of the late Mr. George Smith. It would be well if the 
public could be reassured as to the future of this monumental 
work, 


The Anglo-French Review for May contains a further article 
“Concerning Abraham Lincoln” by Lord Charnwood, who 
admits that he was at first disillusioned when he began to study 
Lincoln's career, but that as his knowledge grew his admiration 
of the man increased :— 

“There is a kind of goodness—now and then amounting to 

astonishing greatness—-which is most easily, though rather 
delusively, described by negatives, because the correct positive 
terms for it sound either tame or stilted. It consists in being 
just humanly right in what seem at first very ordinary ways, 
and continuing equally right under circumstances which make it 
extraordinarily hard to remain so.” 
This, thinks Lerd Charnwood, was the merit both of Washington 
and Lincoln. He discusses some of Lincoln's alleged mistakes ; 
he thinks that Lincoln was wrong in appointing Cameron as his 
first Secretary of War, because an old supporter, Judge Davis, 
had virtually bought Cameron’s support for Lincoln by pro- 
mising him a Cabinet office. Professor Foster Watson has an 
attractive article on “ National Education and International- 
ism,” arguing from a now standpoint for general studies rather 
tian for those that “pay.” An article on our Public Schools by 
R. H. and I. C. Soltau discusses at length the social side, and 
then at last, somewhat ironically, comes to the teaching, ‘ which 
for many parents, pupils, and even schoolmasters has only a 
relative importance ; it is certainly the least striking part of the 
education given ia the Public Schools.” The French authors are 
good enough to point out that we have needed men of action 
rather than * intellectuals ** for our Empire, but they seem to 
feel that the neglect of a systematic education in the schools 
la: been carried rather too far. 


Fifty Years of Railway Life in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
By Joseph Tatlow. (The Railway Gazette. 10s. net.)—Mr. 
Tatlow’s recollections, which cover a career extending from junior 
clerk at a salary of £15 a year to manager and director, are 
intended primarily for railwaymen and those interested in rail- 
ways ; he is particularly good in his full and lucid account of 
railway legislation, and in his survey of the lines at home and 
abroad into which he was commissioned to inquire. But his book 
is eminently readable even by those who are not specially 
attracted to his subject. He enlivens his pages with many 
amusing personal experiences and charming character sketches 
and stories of the people, celebrated, distinguished, or merely 
quaint, with whom his work brought him into contact. We 
extract an anecdote, hitherto unknown to us, about Thomas 
Carlyle :— 

* Anderson was staying with the Carlyles when Mrs. Carlyle 
was alive. One evening at tea, a mee kettle, with hot water, 
stood on the hob. Mrs. Carlyle made a movement as if to rise, 
with her eyes directed to the kettle ; the friend, divining her wish, 
rose and handed her the kettle. She thanked him, and with a 
pathetic and wistful gaze at Carlyle added, ‘ Ay, Tam, ye never 
did the like of that!’ ” 

And we must not omit the delightful letter received from one of 
the inspectors of horses on the Midland Railway :— 

* Dear Str,—I beg to inform you that Horse No. 89 died last 
night 

to oblige 
Yours Truly 
Joun Samira.” 


The Divinity of Man. By Reginald Wells. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d.) —This very outspoken criticism of popular religion would 
have lost little in effectiveness and gained both in accuracy and 
utility had it been more temperately expressed. It consists of 
addresses given by the writer when serving as chaplain in 
H.M.S. ‘Lord Nelson’; and it will not surprise the reader 
to learn either that, as the addresses went on, “ regular church 
members tended to absent themselves,” or that “the numbers 
of non-sectarians who assisted steadily increased.” In a post- 
script Mr. Wells adds that he has since “ retired from the official 
positions mentioned in the Introduction to this book.” It is 
very much to be regretted. No wise man will endorse all that 
he says; he is often loose and inaccurate. Put it is probable 
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that his position does not differ in substance from that of Liberal 
Anglicanism : and to abandon a noble calling, for which one is 
naturally fitted, on doubtful and casuistical grounds is an error 
of judgment which easily passes over into a moral weakness 
For the English Church of to-day is a battlefield between the 
forces of good and of evil; and to weaken the former is to play 
however unwittingly, into the latter’s hands. on 

The Professor of English Literature at Yale University hag 
given his readers a series of interesting studies of modern ‘poeta 
and their work in The Advance of English Poetry in the Twentieth 
Century (Allen and Unwin, 6s, 6d.). A propos of Masefield, he 
remarks that poets are “the great exceptions of the world,” 
and are for ever performing the impossible. “ ‘ No man putteth 
wine into old bottles: New wine must be put into new bottles,’ 
But putting new wine into old bottles has been the steady pro. 
fessional occupation of John Masefield.” The measure ig the 
bottle, the matter is the wine, and Masefield has been “coy. 
stantly pouring his heady drink into receptacles five hundred 
years old.”” Professor Phelps finds in him a likeness to Chaucer, 
but we suspect that in this he is led away by the fact that 
“Rime Royal” is the label on both bottles. English readers 
will be particularly grateful for an interesting study of My. 
Vachel Lindsay, and all lovers of poetry for an analysis of 
the work of Mr. Ralph Hodgson. 


* History of the United States from Hayes to McKinley. By 
James Ford Rhodes. (Macmillan. 18s. net.)—Dr. Rhodes, to 
supplement his well-known history of America from 1850 to 
1877, has written this readable and, on the whole, impartial 
chronicle of affairs from 1877 to 1896. Civil Service reform, 
Chinese immigration, and tariff and currency problems were the 
chief subjects of interest in an uneventful period. Dr. Rhodes has 
a high opinion of President Cleveland, but confesses his inability 
to understand why Cleveland in December, 1895, suddenly 
menaced Great Britain with war as an alternative to arbitration 
over the Venezuelan Boundary. The real culprit, of course, was 
Venezuela, An instructive chapter is devoted to the Molly 
Maguires, the Irish Roman Catholic secret society which 
dominated the Pennsylvanian coal district from 1865 to 1875. 
Its methods were those of the Sinn Feiners of to-day ; police. 
men, foremen, and any others who had offended the society 
were deliberately murdered, and witnesses of the crimes were 
terrorized into maintaining silence. At last an Irish spy revealed 
the secrets of the society. Ten of the chief murderers were hanged 
in one day. Dr. Rhodes is wrong in suggesting that English 
* misgovernment ’’ of Ireland was the ultimate cause. No 
Irishman had been ‘subject to tyranny at home” since the 
Union of 1800, unless indeed he had been a murderer or a thief 
like the typical Molly Maguire. 


A Memoir of the Rt. Hon. Sir William Anson. Edited by the 
Bishop of Hereford. (Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net.)—A numbe! 
of Sir Williem Anson's old friends have contributed chapters to 
this pleasant memoir, which is of special interest to Oxford 
men. Sir William Anson was the ideal Warden of All Souls. 
Under his wise rule the College without undergraduates which 
had once been a mere refuge for dilettantes became an invaluable 
element in the schools of history and law, and a vigorous pro- 
moter of research. The Bishop of Hereford’s chapter on this 
topic is excellent. Sir Herbert Warren testifies to the Warden's 
services to the University as a whole. Professor Dicey commends 
the Warden as a teacher of law, and dwells on the value of his 
classical text-book on the Constitution. The Speaker himeelf 
sketches Sir Wilfam Anson's Parliamentary career as a Univer- 
sity Burgess. He quotes from a speech in favour of a National 
Theatre the description of a well-known “type of drama, 
admirably acted, in which a number of dreary-looking persons 
in a very ill-furnished room say unpleasant things to one another 
during three acts, at the end of which time every one is w- 
happy and nothing else has happened.” Sir William Anson, 
however, seldom allowed himself to jest in public. Of his services 
to education in the broadest sense this book is an attractive 
record, 


The Columbian Tredition. By Henry Vignaud. (Clarendon 
Press. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Vignaud, well known for his w ritings 
on Christopher Columbus, restates in a concise form his heterodox 
view of the purpose of Columbus's first voyage. Columbus, be 
maintains, sailed westward to seek an unknown island—Antilia, 


perhaps—of which he had heard from a pilot. He did not seek. 
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Fe seseceapennsesatenbeenemenishetiihennnaanepsienseieeisitnton = 
“ eailing westward, to reach the East Indies. The letter of 
1474, in which the eminent Genoese geographer Tescanelli 
givised him to reach the Far Kast by going to the West, is a 
forgery: concocted at a later date by Columbus's descendants. 
Mr. Vignaud, it will be seen, challenges the fixed belief of 
centuries, but he makes out a very strong case. He is justified 
in saying that the fame of the great explorer would be in no way 
diminished if it were proved that he went to look for an island 
ina certain place, instead of seeking to circumnavigate the globe. 

sir Arthur Pearson’s Fifth Annual Report of St. Dunstan’s 
Hostel for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors is good reading, for it 
is made up of letters from the many blind men who in this 
excellent institution found new courage and learned trades by 
which they can support themselves. Thus we have successive 
letters from a joiner, a teacher, a basket-maker, a business man, 
q shorthand-typist, a shopkeeper, a mat-maker, a poultry- 
farmer, and so on, who are settled in different parts of the country 
or in the Dominions and are able to write cheerfully of their 
prospects. Sir Arthur Pearson has done and is doing a noble 
work, and we must not fail to add that St. Dunstan’s was never 
in more urgent need of subscribers than it is now. Every 
reader of the Report will want to send a donation, however small. 








Our Orchards. By the Rev. R. Abbay. (Ipswich: W. E. 
Harrison. 1s.)—Readers of the East Anglian Daily Times 
know Canon Abbay as an expert on fruit-growing. He has had 
the happy idea of reprinting his letters from 1892 onwards in a 
pamphlet, which thus becomes in effect an instructive little 
history of Suffolk orchards for a generation. We are glad to 
see from the closing letters thai his exhortations have not been 
in vain, and that many apple-trees have been planted in East 
Anglia of late years. Indeed, he laments an apparent excess 
of supply over demand, as measured by wholesale prices, though 
we can assure him that the London consumer has not noticed 
any marked decline in the retail price of apples. He recommends 
cottagers to grow their own apples, and urges the making of 
more apple jam—in the uncertain future when sugar becomes 
cheap and plentiful again, Canon Abbay’s letters deserve the 
attention of every one who has an orchard or a garden. He is a 
practical man and an engaging writer. 


Merchant Adventurers, 1914-1918. By ¥. A. Hook. (A. and C. 
Black. 10s. 6d. net.)—This most interesting book is a detailed 
record of the war experiences of the ships of the Peninsular and 
Oriental, British India, and associated companies. Some of 
the liners were employed as auxiliary cruisers, others as hospital 
ships, others as troopships. All were equally exposed to danger 
from the ‘U ’-boats, but, though the losses were great and the 
death-rate high, the officers and crews never flinched. Mr. 
Hook’s chapters on ‘* The Submarine War” are particularly 
ood. He cites innumerable episodes which testify to the splen- 
did gallantry of the British merchant seaman. The book is well 
illustrated, and contains two charts showing where the principal 
losses occurred.——The Union-Castle and the War, 1914-1919, 
by E. F. Knight. (Union-Castle Company.)—This book, which 
is attractively produced and has many illustrations by Mr, E. G, 
Fuller, does for the great African line what Mr. Hook has done 
for the P. and O. Mr. Knight tells the story with great spirit, 
One of the incidents that he has to record ranks with the murder 
of the crew of the ‘ Belgian Prince ’ as among the most atrocious 
crimes committed by the German Navy during the war. The 
‘Llandovery Castle,’ a hospital ship, was torpedoed and sunk on 
June 27th, 1918. The Canadian medical officers and nurses and 
most of the crew took to their boats. The ‘U’-boat, after 
preventing the captain’s boat from picking up a few survivors 
from the water, then deliberately sank all the other boats, 
partly by shell-fire and partly by ramming. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether the brute who committed this monstrous 
deed was ever identified, or whether the Leipzig Court will be 
invited to try him. 





The Five Lambeth Conferences. (S.P.CLK. 12s. 6d. net.)— 
Miss Honor Thomas has compiled, under the direction of the 
Primate, a useful record of the five Lambeth Conferences, held 
in 1867, 1878, 1888, 1897, and 1908. It will be convenient for 
reference in connexion with the Conference that is to meet in 
July. We are reminded at the outset that the first assembly 
of Bishops of the Anglican Communion came about owing to the 
interest awakened in Canada by the position of the Anglicans in 

The greater part of the book is filled with the 
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resolutions and reports of Committees adopted at the successive 
Conferences. There is a good index. 

The Ministry of Health has published through the Stationery 
Office an admirable address by its Chief Medical Officer, Sir 
George Newman, on The Place of Public Opinion in Preventive 
Medicine (4d. net). His point is that, however rapidly medical 
science may advance, the full benefit of its discoveries will not 
be felt until it is backed by an enlightened public opinion, 
“People do not live the healthy life because they lack knowledge.” 
He looks to the compulsory continuation schools of the future 
to spread this knowledge, so that the rising generation may do 
better than we have done. It is a suggestive and helpful paper. 


Airplane Photography. By Herbert E. Ives. (Lippincott. 
18s. net.)—Major Ives, who was in charge of the experimental 
department in the photographic branch of the American Air 
Service, has written an instructive book on aeroplane photo- 
graphy, which hes a great future before it in works of peace. 
His chapters on map-making and on the interpretation of aerial 
photographs embody the experience gained during the war. He 
thinks that the aeroplane camera may be used rather to fill in the 
details of a sketch map than to make a trustworthy map of an 
unknown region. He points out how the surveyor, the geologist, 
the marine insurance companies, the naval architect, the explorer, 


| and the mountain climber will profit by the use of aerial photo- 


graphs. His illustrations are very apt and very numerous. 

A Contribution io an Essex Dialect Dictionary. By E. Gepp. 
(Routledge. 5s. net.)—Mr. Gepp, who was till lately the vicar 
of High Easter, near Felsted, has made a very scholarly con- 
tribution to the study of the Essex dialect. He has compiled 
a dictionary running to forty pages, and has written a grammar, 
in which there is constant reference to the English of Chaucer, 
Caxton, and Shakespeare. It is most instructive to examine the 
current village speech under the guidance of an expert philo'ogist. 
Mr. Gepp says with truth that the pronunciation of dialect words 
seems to vary even in adjoining parishes: it is clear from his 
examples that words are pronounced differently in Mid-Essex 
and on the Essex coast. Again, “there is no reckoning with 
dialect in the occurrence of its words.’’ Thus, Lancashire people 
often use the word “ jannock ’’ to express real worth in a man 
or thing. But “jannock”’ is not, it seems, peculiar to Lanca- 
shire. Essex has it in this sense as ** jonnock,”’ though Mr. Gepp 
thinks the word “rare if not extinct.” In an Essex publica- 
tion of 1839 the word appeared as * ginnick,”’ with the meaning 
“steady,” as applied to a table. We commend this able little 
book to lovers of dialect. 


The Adventures of Dunsterforce. By Major-General L. C. 
Dunsterville. (Arnold. 18s. net.)—Now that Baku has once 
more changed hands, General Dunsterville’s spirited account of 
his expedition to Baku in the summer of 1918 appears oppor- 
tunely. With a weak brigade he was unable to hold the oil city 
against a Turkish army, though he might have done so had not 
the Baku revolutionaries preferred talking at Committees to 
fighting. But the main object for which the author was sent to 
Persia with a score or two of officers and non-commissioned 
officers was to fill the gap left by the withdrawal of the Russian 
troops from Western Persia. General Dunsterville had to make 
a brave show with his handful of men and his Ford cars, assisted 
by a few Cossacks under Colonel Bicherakov, so that the Turks 
might be deterred from overrunning Persia and establishing a 
hostile Administration at Teheran. General Dunsterville is 
obviously a most tactful and persuasive man. He had to give 
the wild Jangali tribesmen near Enzeli a sharp lesson, but for 
the rest he depended on diplomacy backed by a display of force. 
He has a poor opinion of the well-to-do Persians. Our mission 
devoted much time and money to famine relief in Hamadan and 
other towns, where the mortality was terrible, but it was found 
afterwards that the merchants had stored plenty of grain which 
they would not sell except at famine prices. General Dunster- 
ville’s account of Bolshevik rule at Enzeli and of Menshevik 
administration at Baku is full of dry humour. He had informed 
the ‘‘ dictators” that he would evacuate Baku :— 

** When I returned to the hotel I found the various Committees 
all passing resolutions as fast as they could. I bagged of them 


to cease the :esolutions and take some action and again left them. 
In another hour I returned and found a sailor just putting the 
fourteenth resolution to the vote. After that it appeared 
certain that no action could be taken that day.” 

The evacuation was then postponed until the Turks actually 
advanced in overwhelming numbers, regardless alike of the 
Committees and their resolutions, 
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London Views, The Imperial Album of, oblong 4to (Eyre & Spottiswoode) net 
Longman (Sibyl), I Thought as a Child, er 8vo.......... (S.P.C.K.) net 
yw (Barbara), Psycho-Analysis, er 8vo........ « & Unwin) net 
Lowe (Lt.-Col. T. A.), Western Battlefields, cr 8vo ....(Gale & Polden) 
Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc), Lonely House, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) net 
Luffman (C. B.), Harvest of Japan, 8VO............060055 (Nelson) net 
Macdonald (G. R.), Key to Spanish Composition, o (Hirschfeld) net 
McDowall (S. A.), Beauty and the Beast: an Essay in Evolutionary 
Aesthetic, er 8vo (Camb. Univ, Press) net 
MeKay (H.), Arithmetic Diagrams, Vols. 1.-1L, 
roy : (Evans Bros.) each net 
Mackintosh (ii. R.), Originality of the Christian Message (Duckworth) net 
MacNair (J. H.), Over the Tree Tops (Kiddie Book), er 8vo (Dean & Son) net 
Magee (Rev. A. V.), Broken Barrier, cr 8vo............ (Skeffington) net 
Marett (R. R.), Psychology and Folklore, er 8vo.. ....(Methuen) net 
Middleton (A. 8.), Sestrina, cr 8vo . ....(Methuen) net 
Mills (Lady Dorothy), Laughter of Fools, cr 8vo (Duckworth) net 
Minett (E. P.), Practical Tropical Sanitation, cr 8vo (Bailliére) net 
Montgomery (L. M.), Watchman, and other Poems, cr 8vo. .(Constable) net 
Moore (F. 8.), Powers of the Air, 8vo (G. Richards) net 
Morris (C.), Heroes of Discovery in America, cr 8vo....(Lippincott) net 
Morris (C.), Heroes of the Navy in America, cr 8vo (Lippincott) net 
Morris (R.), Railroad Administration, 8vo................ (Appleton) net 
Mort (F.), Dumbartonshire, er 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Mortimer (G.), Aluminium, cr 8vo (Pitman) net 
Morton (A. E.), R.S.A. Typewriting Tests, Advanced—Stage II1., folio 
(Pitman) net 
Motor Cycle Route Rook (with Road Maps), 18mo (Hiffe) net 
Mowat (R. B.), New History of Great Britain, Part 1. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Murray (J, M.), Cunnamon and Angelica: a Play (Cobden-Sanderson) net 
Noble (W.), With a Bristol Fighter Squadron, cr 8vo..........(Melrose) net 
Oki Truths for New Times; Part 1., by M. A. Wroe; Part I1., by Hetty 
Lees, cr 8vo P.C.K.) net 
Oppenheim (KE. P.), Honourable Algernon Knox, Detective, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Papers and Proceedings 14th Annual Meeting, American Sociological Society, 
Vol. XLV., Problem of Democracy, roy 8vo ....(Camb, | niv. Press) net 
Parry (R, St. J.), The Pastoral Epistles, 8vo ....(Camb, Univ, Press) net 
Pilon (11.), The Coolidge Tube, cr 8vo (Bailliére) net 
Pitt-Taylor (Nora), Pixie Brown, 18mo (Dean & Son) net 
Problems of Pleasure Towns, ed. by F. D. Pierce, cr 8vo. .(S.P.C.K.) net 
Rai (L.), Problem of National Education in India (Allen & Unwin) net 
Rastall (R. H.) and Wilcockson (W, H.), Tungsten Ores, 8vo (Murray) net 
Rawnsley (H. D.), A Nation’s Heritage, cr Svo....(Allen & Unwin) net 
ees (F. A.), Honour and Heroism, cr 8vo (R.T.S.) net 
Robinson (C. E.), History of England: I., Early and Middle Ages to 1485, 
GE BD cccevcncccotavesssaccegeescescesecevececceecscece (Methuen) 
wy (Frances T.), Satire in the Victorian Novel, 8vo..(Macmillan) net 
cott (M.), Behind Red Curtains, er 8vo............6.eee00- (Nash) net 
Sellick (M.), Space and Time in Contemporary Physics, roy 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Souvestre (P.) and Allain (M.), Slippery as Sin, cr 8vo......(8. Paul) net 
Stanton (Coralie) and Hosken (H.), Buried Torch, cr 8vo....(L. Parsons) net 
Steele (Capt. H.), Canadians in France, 1915-18, 8vo 
Strange (W. L.), Notes on Irrigation, Roads and Buildings, and on the Water 
Supply of Towns, 8vo 
reet (C. J.), A Unitarian’s Thought of God, cr 8vo (Lindsay Press) net 
tudensky (P.), Teachers’ Pension Systems in the United States, 8vo 
(Appleton) net 
Sweet and Maxwell’s Guide to the Legal Profession (Sweet & xwell) net 
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Taint in Politics: a Study in Evolution of Parliamentary Corruption, er 8v0 
(G. Richards) pe 

Talbot (E.), Ted’s Adventures, 18mo (Dean & Bon) en 
Westland (A.), Wife and Mother, cr 8vo (Griffin) ~ 
Whitman (C. H.), A Subject-Index to the Poems of Edmund Spenser 8vo 
(Oxford Univ, Press) net 
Wilkinson (L.), Brute Gods, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 
Willoughby (D.), About it and About, 8vo (F. Unwin) =r 
Wilson (A. B.), Girl’s Garland, -+..(S. Paul) ask 
Woods (A.), Policeman and Public, er 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
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LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


FOR 
LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 
NEW PATTGERNS POST FREE, 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W.1, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’s 
REAL IRISH 
TABLE NAPERY 
at Makers’ prices. 


Linen List 40P sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. SGELFAST 


Being the actual manufacturers, Hamptons’ prices for 


INSIDE AND OUTSIDE BLINDs, 


Awnings for Balconies, Verandahs, House Boats, etc., are the lowest 
in London, They are always pleased to send a Representative com- 
petent to advise and estimate. 

Decorators, 


Furnishers. HAMPTONS 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umitep. 





Pall Mali East, S.W.1, 
and at Buenos Aires, 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - 823,318,162. 





om 


The only Investment which does 
not depreciate in value is a 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY. 


INSURE WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO,, 
LTD. 


TO LET AND FOR SALE. 
BRONDANW, MERIONETHSHIRE. 


Between Harlech and beddgelert. 


p-4s 


TO BE LET FOR SUMMER OR FOR TERM OF YEARS. 


Built 1660. Suitably furnished. 


3 or 4 Reception Rooms, upwards of a dozen Bedrooms. 
Very beautiful old terraced gardens with unrivalled mountain 
views. Garage and man’s quarters, avenue drive, with arch- 
way gatehouse. Rough shooting. 


Good fishing and goli within easy reach. Sea and Station 


2 miles. Portmadoc 4 miles. 


Personally inspected and particularly recom- 
mended to lovers of romantic by 


WHATLEY HILL & CO., 24 Ryder Street, 5.W. 


scenery 


SMALL HALL in a central position, accommodating 

about 200 persons, available for CONFERENCES, MEETINGS, «ec. 
—Address the HONORARY SECRETARIES, Anglo-French Society, Scala 
House, Tottenham Street, W. 1. 


ILL AIR near OXFORD (Berks).—TO LET to careful, 
friendly tenants, at moderate rent, small comfortable COUNTRY 
HOUSE and COTTAGE—together or separately—from Aug. 10 to end Sept. 
Cow ; well-stocked garden. Partial service.—Box 999, The Spectator, 1 Welling 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


OARDING and DAY SCHOOL on South Coast for Sale 

owing to retirement of Principal. About 100 Girls. Gross receipts 

nearly £5,000 perannum. Substantial profit. Premises held on Lease. Moderate 

price tor Goodwill.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 
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WANTED. 


ADY requires, on lease, LARGE HOUSE with about 

three acres of garden or land, for a LADIES’ COLLEGE for Special 

D . Must be within one or two hours of London, with good train service, 

large dining, drawing and other usual rooms; twenty bedrooms, exclusive of 

attics, Good offices, modern sanitation, water from public supply, artificial 

ligh good elevation, soil and aspect.—Offers to Box 997, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
ington Strect, Strand, London, W.C, 2 





—— = —————_———x—<[=_=—=== 
SALES BY AUCTION. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 


will hold the following SALES BY AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 
g4 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, during next week. each Sale commencing 
st ONE o'clock precisely :-— cael 

MAY 10TH AND 11TH.—ENGRAVINGS, including Mezzotints, Aquatints, 
French Line Engravings, etc. . . aoe " 

MAY 12TH.—CHINESE and JAPANESE PAINTINGS and WORKS of ART, 
including the properties of the Rt. Hon. Sir Conyngham Greene, K.C.B., Dr. 
Wm. Moir Bryce, LL.D., of Edinburgh, and others. ie 

MAY 12TH, 13TH AND 14TH.—PRINTED BOOKS, comprising the properties 
of Sir §. Maryon- Wilson, Bt., of Eastborne, the late Sir Francis Mowatt, G.C.B., 
and others, including books on sport and travel, with coloured plates and in 

bindings. * 
may 13TH.—DRAWINGS in PENCIL and WATER COLOUR and OIL 
PAINTINGS, from various sources. 
Each Sale may be viewed two days prior 








Catalogues may be had. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ree URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 

The Council is prepared to receive applications for the post of Librarian. 
Applicants must hold Certificates of the Library Association and have had 
also satisfactory experience. The salary will begin at £300 to £325, according 
to qualifications and experience, and will rise by annual increments of £12 10s. 
toa maximum of £400 (with no bonuses). 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date, and endorsed “ Librarian,” 
must reach the undersigned on or before the 27th May, 1920. Canvassing will 


jisqualify. 
. Son Hall, Chiswick, W. 4, ERNEST J. SAUNDERS, 
Ist May, 1920. Acting Clerk of the Council. 
AOUNTY BOROUGH OF DARLINGTON. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above School, 
which becomes vacant in September, 1920. The School is a Secondary School 
conducted under the Regulations of the Board of Education, and there are at 
present 410 pupils on the register. Applicants must be Graduates of a University 
in the United Kingdom, Commencing salary £425 per annum, maximum and 
rates of annual increment being at present under consideration, Applications 
must be on printed form, which may be obtained from the undersigned upon 
receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, and must be received on or 
before Monday, May 17th.—A, ©, BOYDE, Director of Education and Secretary, 
Education Office, Darlington, 


QT. GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (INCORPORATED), 





EDINBURGH. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Owing to the Resignation of Miss Stevenson, on her appointment as District 
Inspector of Schools under the London County Council, the Council of St. George’s 
School invite applications for the post of Head-Mistress, which will be vacant in 
September. Candidates must hold a University Degree or a Certificate from the 
University of Oxford or Cambridge equivalent to a Degree, and must have had 
suitable experience in the work and organization of a Secondary School, and have 
taken a course of Professional Training for Secondary School Work. 

Salary £650, rising by annual increments of £25 to £800. 

Forms of application may be obtained (by letter only) from Miss ELIZABETH 
B. MITCHELL, Hon. Secretary, St. George’s School for Girls, Murrayfield, 
Edinburgh, to whom applications and testimonials should be forwarded before 
lth May, 1920. 


UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Wanted, in September next, TWO SCIENCE MISTRESSES to take between 
them Physics, Applied Mathematics, Chemistry, general Elementary Science, 
some Elementary Mathematics or some Geography, one appointment to include 
Advanced Course Work in Applied Mathematics and Subsidiary Physics. 

Also ONE MISTRESS, Graduate, to take German (Advanced Course Work), 
and subsidiary French. 

ONE MISTRESS, Graduate, Honours preferred, to take History ; Geography 
& recommendation. 

Salary scale for Graduates, £165 to £300; Graduates with Honours, £185 to 
£320; increments £10. Full allowance for years of service. 

Applications should be sent as early as possible to O. BALMFORTH, Secretary 
of Education, from whom application forms may be obtained upon the receipt 
of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 


‘AM BRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 


_ Wanted, in September—(a) DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach 
Needlework, Dressmaking, Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery, &c. (b) ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS to teach Latin and English in the Senior and Middle School ; Honours 
dezree essential. (c) Wanted, in June, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Mathe- 
Mhatics and English in Junior and Middle School. Degree essential. Salary 
according to County Seale, with allowance for previous experience.—Forms of 
application, which should be returned immediately, may be obtained of the 
EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 


te BRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 








Wanted, in September, a SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Chemistry and 
Math iatics, and if necessary help with the Physics of the Middle School. Salary 
aceording to County Scale, with allowance for previous experience. Forms of 
appli ation, which should be returned imm. diately, may be obtained of the 
EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge, 

Srd May, 1920 


7 HE 


The Council are about to appoint a PROFESSOR of MODERN HISTORY. 
Salary £800 per annum 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF MODERN HISTORY. 


Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 


be obtained, by the 26th May. 


W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar 





) Pitiediadieaes COUNTY COUNCIL. 


COMPULSORY DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPALS. 





The Council invites applications from men and women for appointment as 
Principals of Compulsory Day Continuation Schools to be established under the 
Education Act, 1918, Applicants will be required to produce evidence of good 
general education, recognised academical or technical qualifications, teaching or 
lecturing experience, and organising ability, Experience in social and welfare 
work is also desirable, 

The inclusive scales of salary are as follows, according to size of school :— 

Grade I.—Men, £500—£25—£600 ; Women, £400—£20—£475, 
Grade II.—Men, £500—£25—£650; Women, £400—£20—£510, 
Grade TII.—Men, £500—£25—£700; Women, £400—£20—£550, 

Applicants in the service of the Council, who may be selected tor these appoint- 
ments, and who are receiving salary within the limit of the above scales, will be 
transferred at salaries not lower than their existing salaries. 

Preference will be given in the case of male candidates to those who have 
served, or attempted to serve, with H.M. Forces. 

Applv (enclosing stamped, addressed foolscap envelope) to the EDUCATION 
OFFICER (T. 3), London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C.2, Form T. 3/3 will then be sent, and must be returned by 11 a.m, 
on 26th May, 1920, Canvassing disqualifies, JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

4 There is a vacancy for a WHOLE-TIME TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
SUBJECTS in the Day Technical School attached to the Paddington Technical 
Institute. Candidates should possess a good Honours University degree or its 
equivalent, but the qualifications will not be insisted on in the case of persons 
P > ~igeae exceptionally qualified. A knowledge of Industrial History is desir- 
able. 

Commencing salary £225 to £315 a year, according to qualifications and ex- 
perience, rising to £330 by yearly increments of £15, thence by yearly increments 
of £10 to £440 a year. 

Preference will be given to candidates who have served or attempted to serve 
with H.M. Forces.—Application forms may be obtained from the EDUCATION 
OFFICER (T.1), Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2. (Stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope necessary.) Form must be returned by 11 a.m. on 
Monday, 17th May, 1920. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


(youNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHPORT. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head-Master: G, A, MILLWARD, Esq., M.A. 

The Governors of the above School invite applications from ASSISTANT- 
MASTERS for a new Secondary School for Boys which it is proposed to commence 
in temporary premises in September next at the Woodlands, Lord Street, pending 
the erection of a new School with accommodation for 500 boys, which is to 
proceeded with immediately on a site of 15 acres on the Sea Front. 

It is intended that the School shall be conducted as far as possible after the 
manner of a Public School for Day Boarders, for which purpose the new School 
Buildings have been specially designed, and it is therefore desirable that some 
of the Candidates should have had Public School experience. They should be 
qualified to teach one or more of the following subjects :—English, History, 
Geography, Mathematics, Science, and French. 

Initial salary according to qualifications and experience, within the limits 
£200 to not less than £450. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the undersigned, and should be 
returned not later than May 22nd, 1920, 

Education Offices, WM. ALLANACH, 

2 Church Street, Southport. Correspondent and Director of Education, 











\ \ 7 ANDSWORTH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

THREE ASSISTANT-MASTERS will be required in September. Candidates 
must have special qualifications and experience in teaching one of the following :— 
(a) History, (b) Latin, (ec) German. 

In each case a good Honours Degree is essential. 

Commencing salary £225 to £315, according to experience, rising to £440, 
—Applications, on forms to be obtained from the HONORARY PRINCIPAL, 
Technical Institute, Wandsworth, 8.W. 18, returnable not later than Saturday, 
29th May, 


YHE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY Or BELFAST. 


The LECTURESHIP in ECONOMIC HISTORY is vacant. Applications are 
invited up to 3ist May. 

The Lectureship may be held by a man or a woman. 

Information as to salary and terms of appointment may be obtained from 

. M. FINNEGAN, Secretary. 

N.B.—Canvassing of individual Curators, directly or indirectly, will be con- 
sidered a disqualification. 

Ist May, 1920. 








THE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


The Senate has created a LECTURESHIP in SPANISH. Applications are 
invited on or before 7th June, 1920. 

The Lectureship may be held by a man or a woman. 

Information as to salary and terms of appointment may be obtained from 

J. M. FINNEGAN, Secretary. 

N.B.—Canvassing of individual Curators, directly or indirectly, will be con- 
sidered a disqualification. 
Ist May, 1920, 


BRISTOL. 


1 tall al al aia OF 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDUCATION. 
The University will shortly proceed to appoint an Assistant Lecturer in Educa 
tion to be attached to the Women’s division of the Department of Education. 
Salary £250—410—£300. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom appli- 
cations and testimonials should be sent before May 29th. 


|) cecal OF LONDON—GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in GEOGRAPHY (man) 
Commencing salary £300 to £350, according to experience, rising to £425, witl 
further possibilities under certain conditions. Last day for applications, 


May 26th.—For further particulars apply to the W ARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, 
New Cross, 8.E. 14. 


M4% HESTER 


ates 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
PENDLEBURY. 

Probationers of good education taken for three years’ training. Salary £20, 
:22, and £25, with board, lodging, and laundry. Lectures given and certificate 
granted.—or particulars apply to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, 
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KATHARINE’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


T. 
S WOMEN, TOTTENHAM, N, 17. 

Required in September :— 

1, A LECTURER (Woman) in ENGLISH and FRENCH. Honours Degree, 
and experience essential, Work includes coaching in English for the London 
B.A. Examination. Salary £300, non-resident, rising by annual increments of 
£20 to £360. 

2, A LECTURER in EDUCATION for Infant and Junior Teachers, Higher 
Froebel with training and experience essential. Additional Art qualifications 
and ability to teach Drawing will be a recommendation, Salary £250, non- 
resident, rising by annual increments of £20 to £310, 

Candidates should be Members of the Church of England. 

Applications, with two references, and copies of two recent testimonials, should 
be sent to the Principal, Miss E. M. GOWAN, not later than May 20th, 

WGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 

d — 

Applications are invited for vacant posts for ASSISTANT-MASTERS to teach 
English in Egyptian Government Secondary Schools, 

Applicants must possess a University Degree with Honours and should have 
some experience as teachers, A Diploma in Teaching would be a recommend:- 
tion. 

The initial salary is L.g.432/ about £443) a year, rising to L.Eg.504 (about 
£517) a year, on the pensionable staff, with temporary war gratuity of L.Fg.16 
a month. An allowance is given for journey to Kgypt. 

Further particulars may be obtained by letter from G, ELLIOT, Esq., Egyptian 
Edueation Office, 26 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W. 1. to whom 
application should be made not later than May 22nd, 


Ladin HAM HIGH 
THE GROVE, STRATFORD, E. 18. 

Wanted, in Seplember, SCLENCE MISTRESS to teach Botany throughout the 

School, Elementary Science, and Nature Study. Initial salary £150-£240, accord- 


ing to experience and qualifications —Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


LTRINCHAM COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS’ 
Head-Master—L. SAVILLE LAVER, M.A. (Cantab.). 

MASTER required in September to be responsible for German. Scale rises 
by £20 p.a, to £480. Initial salary £170 + £10 for each year of recognized 
experience -+- £40 or £69 for Honours degree. Apply at once to ILEAD- 
MASTER. Singing or Spanish might be an additional recommendation. 


R OYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


; — 

The post of SECRETARY will be vacant at the end of June, Salary offered 
£200 per annum.—Applications (with evidence of qualifications) and inquiries 
should be addressed to the SECRETARY, Royal Asiatic Society, 74 Grosvenor 
Street, W. 1, not later than May 10th. 


MAREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 

/ date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 10d. post free—WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


LECTURES, &c. 
(eer FROM THE QUAKER’S’ STAND- 
" PUBLIC ADDRESSES will be given on SUNDAY EVEN- 
1) fy at DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 136 Bishopsgate, E£.C., at 6.30. 
May 9th: * What the Society of Friends Stands For,” by HENRY T. GILLETT, 


M.D. 


SCHOOL 





Pe P.N.E.U. ANNUAL MEETING will be held on 


FRIDAY, MAY 141TH, 1920, at 5.15 p.m., in Big School, Westminster 
School, 8.W. 1 (by kind permission of the Head-Master), SIR JAGADIZ CHUN- 
DER BOSE, F.R.S., LL.D., D.Se., C.1.8., C.8.1., Director of the Bose Institute, 
Caleutta, will lecture on “ CONTROL OF NERVOUS IMPULSE ” (illustrated 
with lantern slides). The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. H. A. L. FISHER, 
M.P. (Parliamentary and Ministerial engagements permitting). N.B.—It is 
hoped that members will make an effort to avail themselves of this opportunity 
of hearing this great scientist. tis Lectures have hitherto been confined to the 
Universities of Great Britain, the United States, or the Continent. 

Apply for particulars from P.N,E.U, Offices, 26 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 

TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The following PUBLIC LECTURES have been arranged :— 

A Course of three Advanced Lectures in French on “ La Tension Psychologique, 
sea Degrés et ses Oscillations,” by Monsieur Pierre Janet (Membre de l'Institut, 
Vrofeaseur de Psychologie au College de France, Paris), at the Royal Society of 
Medicine, 1 Wimpole Street, W., at 5 p.m. on Tues,, Wed., and Thurs., May 
11, 12, and 13, This Course will deal in part with the medical aspect of the ques+ 
tion, Syllabus obtainable on application, 

A Course of four Advanced Lectures on “ The English Lyric before Chaucer,” 
by Professor Carleton Brown (Professor of English in the University of Minnesota), 
at Bedford College, Regent’s Park (entrance York Gate), N.W., at 4.30 p.m, on 
‘Tuesdays, May 4, 11, 18, and 25, Syllabus obtainable on application. 

Admission is free to all the Lectures, which are addressed to advanced students 
of the University and others interested in the various subjects, 

P. J. HARTOW, Academic Registrar, 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY 


OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London, There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
for competition at an examination held annually ia April. 

For Calendar and further particulars apply to 
The PRINCIPAL, Westficld College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
NEw NHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—The Trustees 
i of the MARY EWART FUND will, if a suitable candidate presents 
herself, award a TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of £150 in June next. Can- 
didates must be former students of Newnham College.-—Apply SECRETARY, 

Mary Ewart Trust, Newnham College, Cambridge. 
NUE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
. Introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. Breathing 
becomes copious and casy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdewne Road, Bedford.— Principal: MissSTANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President: 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. ©. G, 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec. : Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
ing Schclarships aud Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 











$$ 
ELL E Oo... CEH 
B RESIVENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING A BR Bp 
Tic ile lala HAWKHURST, KENT. ae 
ncipll: Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studley College: - 
i watrosx mination) ey College; 1st Class RS, 
iss WAL ND-SKINNER (late Lecture ley 
oe Ist Class R.H.S, Examination), * oe Colley 
Limited number of students taken. Practical, theoretical, 
training given in all branches of gardening. Students prepared for the Ris 
Examination, Exceptional opportunities for delicate students, for — 
special arrangements are made.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, — —_ 


Vice-Principal : 
e 5 


and individug 


yr 7 Y - + — 
QO! [DOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening, Full theoretic: 
instruction. Botany by B.Se. Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekea _ 
Markcting, Fruit-preserving.—Ffor illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 
(GARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 

(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property), Healtt : 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date Now. 
residents also received. Summer Term 26th Aprii.—Prespectus of RIDLEY 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. x 


‘TUDLEY HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
KO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, WARWICKSHIRE.—twenty new too 
now ready. Central heating, water service in each room. Wall and tom 
gardens being designed this summer. Five resident University and Pc 
lecturers and demonstrators. Public examinations prepared for, kone 
Warden, Dr. LILLIAS HAMILTON, ney 


glass. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND SOLLEGES. 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. ‘ 
Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climates is sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, lias 
The aim of the Schoo! is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost 
and to ensure that ail the girls’ occupations, both work aad play, sha) teal 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits 7 
Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisls, 


SCHOOL, HINDHEAp. 


Term began May 4th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss F, M. 3. LATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.) 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. we 


| Pictaatasestshated 





"\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxiord, 
Bracing air trom Downs aad sea. 
| manne HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 6, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
Languages, English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £73 to £84 a vear, 
Officers’ daughters, £78 a year. ‘ 


7 DOR HALL 


SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
FOUNDED 1850. 
: (Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, 
Principals } \fiss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreiga Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN 





M.A., 
DAUGHTER}. 


London, 


"PROFESSORS. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentiemen’s Daugiiters only. ntire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. lKesident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mia; 
from sea.—For illus. Prospectus, app'y Principal, Miss Wiitshier, 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, Thorough education on modern lines, 
a for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


Brees eras PARK, 

GOUDHURST, KENT, 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES. 
Miss D. F, HUNTER, B.Sc., Lond. 


Head-Mistress : 
Foard and Tuition, 60 Guincas a Term. 


Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautiful 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing flelds and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. 

‘The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff. 

The Church Education Corporation, which established Sandecotes and Uplands 
Schools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Bedgebury with the definite view of 
training the pupils under ideal conditions for thelr future responsibilities, 


m— * 8 8 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : 
HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Home care and individual attention, Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Apply PRINCIPAL 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
school buildings, with good playing grounds.--For prospectus apply Head-Mistress, 





“ Watford 616.” 


YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


lication to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
istorical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


Prospectus on a 
Newnham College 


Lee. COLLEGE, HUYTON, near LIVERPOOL.— 
A SCHOLARSHIP EXAM, will be held on May 18th and 19th. One of 
Two Scholarships of £40, Bursaries of £20.—For details apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 
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FOREIGN. 

DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— Ist-class Boarding School 

for Elder Girla, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE, Thorough general educa- 

n, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 

house Tennis court. Escort from London.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal 


EUILLY, PARIS.—Mesdemoiselles CORNIQUET receive 


| few French and foreign ELDER GIRLS, Education and home. 
ie develop o—_ Gallerics, theatres, concerts attended, Highest references 
Artist A SAINT GEORGES, 60 rue Borghése. 


jn England,—VILI 





BOYS’ £CHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS, Age 17% to 18}. 
Special Entry. No Nomin tion required —Full particulars with copies 
af examina ation papers on : ‘pp vation to JAMES GIEVE, “ Royal Navy Louse,”’ 









4 Od Bond Street, London, 1, Wl 
AT AUTI( AL COLL IGE, PANGBOURNE 
N CADETS ror THE R.N, rt. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 1 3 and 4 months and wadies i14and 4 months, Fees, £160 
Nominations to al Naval Colleg », Dartmouth, Early applications 


pa. 
ki be made. 
“om ly Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, M 
ELLY CO L LEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
Army Co Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, ; 
sea, Jacing Romaen r. al ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
: Head-Maate tr, H. V. PLUM, B.A. 


SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS = 1920. 
"BM EXAMINATION wi ' be held on June rd and 4th, (920, for Eicht or 


wagers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3, 


Recognized by the 





S) 





ALDENHAM 


Nine 








Scholarships, all tenable for two years, ¢ open to boys under 15 on May Ist; 
namely one ‘Alired ith Scholarship of £59, about five Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships of £40, ind about two House Scholarsh ips of £20. 
Further parti Jars may be had trom the HEAD-MASTER 
URHAM SCHOOL.—Tho E xamination for KING'S 
D SCHOLARS! Ps 5, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 
Guiness), will — at 9 a.m, on TUESDAY, June Ist. Candidates must be 
under 15 m Septer I t, 1920. Application Forms to be filled up and sent 
to the CHAP re I ( ‘L Dy R kK, the Colleg , Durham, on or before MAY i8th.—For 
apply to Rev . RD. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School 


further parti ul ars 


House, Durham. 
AL Vi: + ‘OLLEG 3E. —SC HOL ARSHIP EX AMIN ATION, 

. 2, and 3 (Tues., Wed., and Thurs.), One or two of £87, five or 

M of 150, Bs or more of £20 (£21 fo yr Day Boys), per aan. Faber Uxhibition 
of £12, for one year, aw urded t » the boy who does best in examination, Exhibitions, 
£95 to £12 per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship,— For full particulars of these and of certain valuab le War Exhibi- 
tions (awarded without examination) apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 


TT PP _— H AM SCHOOU,—An EXAMINATION will be held 
June 7, 8 and 9, 1920 ut SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
annum, and Wour or Five varying in amount from £60 to 
THOMSON SCILOLARSHIP of about £30 per annum, 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS also are offered, 
particulars and Entry Forms can be obtained 
H. OWEN, The School House, Uppingham, 


| AS CHOOL ‘HOLARSHIPS.— 
The following ou be offered : Two at least of £100; one or more of £50 ; 
one or more of £60, and one or more of £40. 
The Qualisying Examination at candidate's school will take place on Monday 
May 24th, 
Final Ex: 


for alx 
viz.— Two of £85 per 
£30 per annum ; also for the 
ypen to sons of 
Entries cluse May 24 burt 
from the Head-Master, tie Rev. R 


olliccrs, Some 






uation at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, June Ist. 
Music has been added to the subjects for which Scholarships are offered, 

A number of WAR SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS are available ; 
some on the results of this Examination, others by the Head-Master’s direct 
nomination,—Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


[)' LWICH COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual 
for boys under 13 and under 16 years of 
appiy to the SCHUOL SECRETARY. 


-Examinations for SCHOOL 
value of the school fees, for three years, 
age, arc held ia May,—For particulars 


‘tg COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year, Examination in June,—Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
Clifton College, Bristol, 


SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent. 

Founded 1576. THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £63 a year, 
one or two of the value of £18 a year, and a CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY 
EXHIBITION of £30 a year will be awarded in July.—For further particulars 


UTTON VALENCE 


apply to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master, at the School, or to the 
CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. 
QRIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held on June Ist and 2nd, to elect to SCILOLARSHIPS varying in 
Value from £60 to £15 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 
RADFI ELD CO zi 8 @ &. 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
boys under 15 on September 20th, 1920, 
lfeld.— Entry forms can be obtained 
. Berks, 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
Tengimg from 90 to 20 G uines 38, o} ’ 
will be held on May 27th 
om the HEAD- MASTE R, 






PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
BoCRNEMOUTE, Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 

LITTLE-GO, MATRICU LATION, 52, 

and 2nd plac ¢ on the Woolwich List, 36. 

liouse, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


{TUDENT’S ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
EXAMINATIONS, 


KRESPONSIONS, 
AKMY, including 1st 
Apply Stirling 








Apply, H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), Freshficld, 55 Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth, 

LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking, 

Pupiis include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Pre: hers, 
lecturers, and Ladics 446 Strand, WC. 

Recctioy, TUITION and PU BLIC R EC IT ALS given. 

DOUGLAS STEVENS, A.1.A.¥ 


“ Mr. Douglas Ste 
Good gesture, 


ens 


shows a good deal of technic al xl, has an easy manner, 
and a pleas ; 


ing lack of affectation. The Times. 
lars from 85 NEW OXFORD STRELT, W.1, 
Tel, Museum 1789, 


Terms and particu 


340 fect above | 








yr AMMERING.—Mr. J. HERBERT MIALL, originator of 
b ‘The Stammerers’ Alphabet,”’ whose instructions have been “successfully 
practised at Eton, Harrow, Uppingham, Weymouth College, Christ’s Hospital, 
and other Public Schools, wili undertake a few Private cases, Visits or Corre- 
spondence, Effective any age.—Address 209 Oxford Street, London, W. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
cp eeres OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 

NO _ CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


QCHOOLS ror BOYS and GIRLS. 
“Messrs. J. & J. 


T U TORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
ATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TU rok Ss, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses & nd TRUSTWORTHY INFORMAT ION, 
The age ot the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 





TUTORS. 












J. & J. PATON, Edtcational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, London, EC, 4, 

Telephone : 5053 Centra!. 

a TOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educationsl Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of thelr 
icquirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, rango 
of tees, &c.) to 

_ TORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educationai Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
_ ng staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 


o supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 oxrok b's?., LONDON, W.1. _ Seopaone—1196 eee 


AUTHCRsS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 
FP\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 





Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journale 
ietic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. E xcellent introductions given, 
MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading feo 


Rox se 


Serials from about 80,000 words, 


stories required, °000- 5,000 words. Novels and 
Where criticism is required as small fee is charged, 


Anthoeis’ MSS, typed. _— MASSEY, 23 Kuightrider Street, Loctors’ 
Commons, London, B.C, 4, 
rEXYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 


vet, Strand, W.C, 2(Ground Floor), ‘T.N. Gerrard 6179. 






ham Strc 
ation 


Duckin 
Tarit? on applic 








{HORTHAND (PITMAN’S).—EXPERT POSTAL TUI- 
Ss TION. Moderate fees —A. BLAKE, M.L.P.8., 14 Brooklyn Koad, 
Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 12. 
prey td ae own machines, wishes for work 
h to do at HOME.—Write “ E. B.,” 8 Convent Gardens, Notting Hill, W.11. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
J | gems yates ng COUNTRY HOUSE for INVALIDS who 
need nursing attention or rest, Comfortable house in Kent, in beautiful 
Good cooking. Vegetarian or fruitarian diet if desired, 
Under fully trained and qualified supervision, No tuberculous, mental, or 
infectious cases are received.—Prospec ‘tus and photographs on application, 
Lox 984, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Stre et, Strand, London, W.C. 


A ROURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents cin ian 


Comforts with the Adventages of a Hydro. [Beautiful position on West 
Clif overlooking Bay and Pines. 


and extensive grounds, 





Masseur: Masscuse: Resident Physician (M.D.), 


Tek p.; 341. = 
TOURS. 

JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Italian and Swiss Lakes, 

June Srd—Como, Maggiore, Lugano, Geneva, etc.; 3 weeks, 45 gna, 


Italian ‘Tyrol, July 3rd— Fassa and Ampezzo Dolomites, scene of Italian victories ; 
4 weeks, 65 gns. Dolomite Mountains, August—Cortina, Innsbruck, Tre Croce, 
ete.; 4 weeks, 65 gns. Art Cities of North Italy, Sept.—Perugia, ies 
Ravenna, Siena, ete.— Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Luc kland Road, 8.E. 19 


| aan EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 
SURREY, 

OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREALION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 





ulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, pane 


For partic 
G.P.O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
R scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
, Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8q., W.C.2, 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
H Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
jrom £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENKY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1, 


Country, & aside who receive 
Invatids, Convalescents 
G eneral Manager, Medical, &c. 


5, AC). 


{QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. : 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
W.C. 2 


10 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


Apply SECRETARIES, ee 
THEENIC. SCOTCH WOVEN UNDERWEAR —Mado i in 

. all sizes in finest weol, silk and wool, and merino. Guaranteed un- 
shrinkable. Write makers for patterns and prices.—Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, 
Hawick, Scotland. 
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EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. NEEDLE-POINT, 

LIMERICK, IRISH OROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 

s Jubilee or for Church gifte. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 

centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s ou 
, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted parce! 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO,, 694 Market Street. Manchester. Estd, 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers 
Mesara,. RROWNING, instead of to provincia: buyers, Lf forwarded by post, valu: 
per return or offer made —Chiei Offices. 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd. 100 years 


RLATTIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 
dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish 
tts purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic 
animals. Full directions on each tin.—1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., or 5s. per tin, post free, 
from HOWAKTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheifield. 














EX.SERVICE MEN 


Are being Specially Cared for by 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


by means of HOSTELS for those attending Hospital 
or seeking work; EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; TRAIN- 
ING FARM and MARKET GARDEN for training men 
to work on the land. Friends of the DISABLED and 
SHELL-SHOCKED for helping men who have lost their 
health in the country’s cause. The MOTHERLESS 
CHILDREN of ex-Service men are taken in full charge. 


THE EVANGELISTIC AND SOCIAL WORK 
is also in active operation. 





Cheques, crossed “ Barclays % Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D. 
Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 





KILLED IN ACTION. 


Those who wish to commemorate the gallant death on the | 


field of honour of a Husband, a Son, or a Brother, or to pay a 
lasting tribute to a Relative or Friend, may, by presenting a 
Life-Boat, provide 


A NOBLE MEMORIAL, 


a living instrument for the saving of valuable lives, and the 
means of maintaining among our maritime population the 
qualities of courage, endurance, and humanity which are the best 
characteristics of our race, and which have so greatly con- 
tributed to the achievement of victory. 


A MOTOR LIFE-BOAT COSTS £8,000. 


Full endowment in perpetuity £17,975. 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


THE CHURCH _IN_ WALES. 


APPEAL FOR ONE MILLION 
POUNDS. 


This sum is required to replace the endowments lost 
through the passing of the Welsh Church Act (1914), 


YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Cheques to be made payable * Welsh 
Church Fund” and crossed “ Lloyds Bank,” 
Address: The Secretary, Appeal Fund jor Church in Wales, 119 Victoria Street, 
Lond: yf. i. 


ion, S.W 








“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Eaq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIREO ANNUALLY. 


e = 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Go.,.14., 238-241 TottennamoourtRa.,W.1. 








crs 
To Wearers of 


6 ’ 
K Boots or Shoes 


The Manufacturers of ‘K’ Footwear greatly 
regret the inconvenience caused to some regular ‘ K" 
Wearers by their inability to supply ‘K’ Boots and 
Shoes in sufficient quantity to meet the ever increasing 
demand. 


In spite of after-war difficulties, the weekly output 
of ‘K’ Footwear is far in excess of any previous 
record, and a new Factory has been opened to ensure 
still larger supplies. 


It is hoped that before long there will be ‘K’ Boots 
and Shoes, in all the leading and latest Styles, to meet the 
needs of every Wearer. Meantime, ‘K’ Agents 
everywhere will do their utmost for all Enquirers, 


— 





ah 


Cadbury’s 


Cocoa & Chocolate 


MADE AT 


BOURNVILLE. 


See the name ‘‘Cadbury”’ on every piece of Chocolate. 























The very fact 


that hundreds of thousands of 

busy writers use their ‘‘ Swan ”’ 

Pens day in and day out with the 

utmost satisfaction should con- 

vince you of the wisdom of their 
choice. 





Ale 


PEN 


OF STATIONERS AND 
JEWELLERS, 

Prices from 12/6, 
Write for Catalogue. 
MABILE, TODD & CO., LTD., 
Swan House, 

133/135, Oxford St., London, W.1 
Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Sydney, 
Toronto and Cape Town, 


London Factory: 
319-329 Weston Street, 8.E, 
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5-15 YEAR TREASURY BOND 


Repayable at Par on the ist May, 1935. 

















Bearing Interest at a minimum rate of £5 per Cent. per annum payable half-yearly 
on the Ist May and Ist November. 









Price of Issue fixed by H.M. Treasury at £100 per Gent. 
Payable on Application. 





The GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or tut BANK OF ENGLAND are authorised by the Lords Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to receive on the 3rd May, 1920, and thereafter until further notice, 
applications for the above Bonds. 

The Principal and Interest of the Bonds are chargeable on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

The proceeds of this Issue will be applied to the redemption of Unfunded Debt of early maturity. 

The Bonds will be repayable at par on the Ist May, 1935, or on the Ist May in any one of the years 1925 
to 1934 inclusive at the option of His Majesty’s Treasury or of holders of the Bonds on notice having been given 
by the Treasury or the holders during the month of April in the year preceding that in which such repayment 
is to take place. 

The Bonds will carry Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum payable half-yearly on the Ist May 
and Ist November and subject to the conditions stated below, will carry additional interest payable during the 
period ending Ist May, 1925, as follows— 

If and when during any half-year ended Ist May or 
Ist November, the Treasury Bills issued to the 
Public were sold to them at an average rate of 
discount (as certified by the Bank of England) 
exceeding 5$°% and under 6}% per annum 

If and when such average rate of discount was 64% 
per annum or over 

The first interest payment, payable lst November, 1920, will represent in the case of each Bond interest 
to that date from the date on which the application was lodged and payment made for the Bond, and will include 
Additional Interest at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. 

An announcement will be published in the “‘ London Gazette” on or about the 2nd November, 1920, 
and thereafter half-yearly until the 2nd November, 1924, of the rate at which Additional Interest (if any) will 
be payable on the next succeeding interest date. 

The Bonds will be issued in denominations of £50, £100, £200, £500, £1,000 and £5,000, and may be 
registered free of cost in the Books of the Bank of England, or of the Bank of Ireland, as 

1. Transferable in the Bank Transfer Books, or 
2. Transferable by Deed. 
Allotments may be obtained in Registered Form or in Bonds to Bearer at the option of the applicant. 

Holdings of Registered Bonds, which will be transferable in any sums which are multiples of £5, may 
be re-converted at any time in whole or in part (in multiples of £50) into Bonds to Bearer with Coupons attached. 

Dividend Warrants in respect of registered holdings will be forwarded by post. In the case of allotments 
of registered holdings warrants for the first dividend, payable lst November, 1920, will be forwarded in all cases 
to the original allottees or their nominees. Dividends on Bearer Bonds will be payable by Coupon. 

Applications for Bonds, which must in every case be accompanied by payment of the full amount payable 
in respect of the Bonds applied for, may be lodged at any office of the following Banks at any time at which 
such offices are open for business, viz. :— 















Additional Interest will be payable on the Interest 
date next succeeding such Ist May or Ist November 








at the rate of 1% per annum. 
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at the rate of 2% per annum, 






















Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd. 


Bank of England. 

Bank of Ireland. 

Bank of Liverpool & Martin's, Ltd. 
Bank of Scotland. 

Barclays Bank, Ltd. 

Beckett & Co. 

Belfast Banking Co., Ltd. 

British Linen Bank. 

Child & Co. 

Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. 

Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Coutts & Co. 

Cox & Co. 

Dingley & Co. 

Dingley, Pearse & Co. 

Drummonds. 

Equitable Bank, Ltd 

Fox, Fowler & Co. 

Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 















Grindlay & Co. 

Guernsey Banking Co., Ltd. 

Guernsey Commercial Banking Co., Ltd. 

Guinness, Mahon & Co, 

Gunner & Co, 

Hibernian Bank, Ltd. 

Hoares. 

Holt & Co. 

Isle of Man Banking Co., Ltd. 

Lancashire & Yorkshire Bank, Ltd. 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 

London County Westminster 
Bank, Ltd. 

London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd. 

McGrigor, Sir C. R., Bart., & Co. 

Manchester & County Bank, Ltd. 

Manchester & Liverpool District Banking 
Co., Ltd. 

Mercantile Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 


& Parr’s 





or they may be forwarded by post to the Bank of England Loans Office, 5 & 6 Lombard Street, E.C. 


| National Bank, Ltd. 
National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

| National Provincial and Union Bank of 

| England, Ltd. 

| North of Scotland & Town & 

| Bank, Ltd. 

Northamptonshire Union Bank, Ltd, 

Northern Banking Co., Ltd. 

Provincial Bank of Ireland, 

Royal Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Shilson, Coode & Co. 
Stilwell & Sons. 

| Ulster Bank, Ltd. 

Union Bank of Manchester, Ltd. 
Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

| Williams Deacon’s Bank, Lid. 
Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. 


County 





Ltd. 


€ 
U. 


A commission of 2s. 6d. per £100 will be allowed to Bankers, Stockbrokers, and Financial Houses on 
allotments made in respect of applications bearing their stamp. 

Applications must be made upon the printed forms which may be obtained, together with copies of this 
Prospectus, at the Bank of England; at the Bank of Ireland; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13 George 
Street, Mansion House, E.C. 4; and at any Bank, Money Order Office, or Stock Exchange in the United 
Kingdom. 

Bank or Enoianp, Lonpon. 
30th April, 1920. 
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AFTER WAR 
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No. II deals with 


GAS for COOKING 
May we send you a Copy? 


SSS UZ 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


A co-operative research and advisory bedy, 
representing the chief gas undertatings in the 
United Kingdom, both Company and Municipal. 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SV 











Ne &4 











—____., 


NOW READy. 


ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to the May, 
1920, Quarterly Supplement (price 1s. post freg of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS’ 


ENTITLED, 


“HEDGING AGAINST BAD TIMES.” 


Which deals fully with the Investmeat outlook, and the 
course to be adopted by the prudent investor. The Quarterly 
Supplement contains up-to-date details of 100 specially 
selected securities, covering the whole available field of 
investment—from Government loans to Ordinary Shares in 
Industrial Companies—particulars of further investments 
considered worthy of attention, some remarks on the Foreign 
Exchanges, and a number of useful tables and hints of value 
to everyone concerned with the remunerative employment 
of capital. 


The Annual Volume ° - Price 2s 
(Published in Ax gust.) 


Quarterly Supplements - - Price 1s, 
(Published February, May and November.) 


Post free on receipt of remittance to the Publishers; 


The British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 


57 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


x 


In your pocket 
a sealed tube. 


Dozens of Onoto Pens aresent 
every day through the post full 
of ink, often in silk-lined cases. 
They get shaken and_ tossed 
about in the mail-bags. But it 
is perfectly safe to send them 
in this way. 

For the British-made Onoto 
cannot leak, When you close 
it, with a turn of the finger and 
thumb, it becomesa scaled tube, 
Not a drop of ink can possibly 
escape. 

When you open it again, you 
find the finger-hold dry, though 
the ink in the nib remains fresh 
and moist, so that you can 
start writing at once, 

And when you want more ink 
the Onoto fills itself instantly 
from any ink supply. It is the 
simplest pen to use. 


When you see a Pil'ar-Box 
rememberto get an ONOTO. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 
Bunbill Row, London, E.C.1. 
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COL L, S.W. 1 
~ LUCAS 
MALET’S 


NEW NOVEL 


THE TALL VILLA. 


Mystery and 
Imagination. 








NOW READY. 


— 
——____- 








ALSO 


Katharine Tynan's 
DENYS THE DREAMER. 


A Charming Irish Tale. 











OTHER NEW NOVELS. 


PANDORA’S YOUNG MEN. 


FREDERICK WATSON. 


a brilliant and scintillating 


“A great wit : 
the liveliest 


satire . . . delicious caricatures 
spirit of farce.’'"——-Daily Telegraph. 


THE BOOK OF YOUTH. 


MARGARET SKELTON. 


“Margaret Skelton is a novelist of considerable 
possibilities, and this book in itself is a considerable 
achievement.’ — Times. 











PATRICK SHAW-STEWART. 


By RONALD KNOX. 


A delightful volume of letters and other material 
concerning one of the most brilliant of the young 
Oxford scholars who were killed in the war. A 
friend and contemporary of Charles Lister and the 
Grenfell brothers. Photogr. Portrait, 8s. net. 














SONGS from a YOUNG 
MAN’S LAND. 


By SIR CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY 


Canadian Verse. 
Cr. Svo, 6s. - net. 


Broadway House New List 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS AND THE SUBJECTS 
THEY ILLUSTRATE. By BASIL STEWART. With 77 
Plates (7 incolour). With 4 Appendices. Lge, 4to. 63s. net. 


Deals mainly with the subjects illustrated in landscape, portraits, drama, 
legends, and story, particularly the series by HOKUSAI and HIROSHIGE, the views 
in which are described individually. The famous Chushingura drama is described, 
the differences between the drama and the historical event being fully explained, 


THE CATHEDRAL OF REIMS. By Msgr. Lavy- 


DRIEUX, Bishop of Dijon and Archpriest of Reims 
Cathodral 1912-16. 4to. 21s. net. 


This important work is magnificently illustrated by 96 whole-page plates on 
art paper, showing the progressive damage done to the Cathedral, described 
by one in charge of it on the spot. A Coloured Map shows the locality of each 
of the 1,051 bombs that fell from 1914 to 1918. Appendices give the PROCLAMATION 
of 12th Sept., 1914, by the Mayor of Reims, followed by PROTESTATIONS from 
all parts of the world, It forms a permanent record, 


WANDERINGS : a Book of Travel and Reminiscences. 
By R. CURLE. 8vo. 103. 6d. net. 


The Times say3:—“It is a richly personal book, never trivial or dull. 
His account of Johannesburg could hardly be bettered.” The Manchester 
Guardian says :—** There is something of Mr. CONRAD'S specially spacious outlook 
on a wide world of men and towns. Mr. Curle brings us a live Be of view and 
creates a fresh atmosphere. The reader will follow cheerfully wherever Mr. Curle 
goes, observing acutely, thinking philosophically, recording wittily ; with courage, 
too.” The Scotsman says :—‘* Mr. Curle has been everywhere. Thes: thoughtful 
and suggestive papers are written with a keen sense of atmosphere.” 


WHITHER ?: The British Dreyfus Case. By Major 
W. A. ADAM, M.A., late M.P. for Woolwich. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


net, 

Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE (in the Observer).—‘‘ Major Adam’s book, the sub- 
title of which is given, with all too good reason, as the British Dreyfus Case. 
He tells his story with great clearness, and with commendable brevity, and with 
admirable moderation ; and we hope the public will read it and perpend it. 
The Army Council has ruined Major Adam only by persistent infraction of 
the King’s Regulations. . . . Driven from pillar to post, the Army Council has 
finally taken refuge in its power of arbitrary dismissal ; and it is high time that 
a Court of Appeal were established to protect officers from the like injustice and 
persecution. If such a Court can be set up, then Major Adam will not have 
suffered in vain.” 

The Spectator.—‘‘ Major Adam has done well to publish a full statement of 
his case. . . . It seems to us that this painful case cannot be allowed to remain 
where it is,” ; 

Truth says :—* It is a story full of interest for all those who care about the way 
the country is governed. . . . This is the way officialdom fights when it is driven 
back to the wall and the wrongs of its subordinates are in danger of being brought 
to light. Major Adam discusses remedies for these monstrous abuses of the power 
of ‘ government.’ ”’ 

Athenaeum.—“ Undoubtedly an absorbing fragment of human history.” 


The book touches the most important constitutional question since the days of Mansfield, 


THE INITIATE: Some Impressions of a Great Soul. 
By his Pupil. 8vo. 7s. net. 

A work of absorbing interest to students of the occult. The author, who fs a 
very well-knowa Englishman but who prefers to remain anonymous, maintains 
that Mahatmas and Masters do not all live in seclusion, nor are they by any means 
all Indians but of divers nationalities, English included, and are to be found by 
those who know how to seek for them all the world over. His book presents the 
veiled history of an Adept who lived and worked among his fellow-men until a 
few years ago, but who elected to hide his true identity for the convincing reasons 
stated in the book itseli—the writer being one of his disciples. 


THE HUMAN MOTOR AND THE SCIENTIFIC 
FOUNDATIONS OF LABOUR. By JULES AMAR, D.Sc. 
309 Illustrations. Lge. 8vo. 303. net. 


It is confidently expected that this comprehensive work—the only work which 
sums up all the scattered information and theory on the important topics of 
Industrial Fatigue, Efficiency, and Scientific Management, and applies the 
principles to a large number of industries—will at once fill the great need for 
such a work and take rank as THE LEADING BOOK ON ITS SUBJECT. 


THE SOCIAL DISEASES: Tuberculosis, Syphilis, 
Alcoholism, Sterility. By Dr. J. HERICOURT. Trans- 
lated by BERNARD MIALL. 


A highly important treatise on the four great scourges from which all modern 
societies are suffering but which threaten more particularly the oldest civillsations. 
In each case the Cavses, FORMS, CONSEQUENCES and REMEDIES are considered, 


A THEORY OF THE MECHANISM OF SURVIVAL : 
the Fourth Dimension and its Applications, By W. 
WHATELY SMITH. With several figures. 5s. net. 


The author, believing that the Higher Space ideas are worthy of careful con- 
sideration, indicates some of the ways in which they seem to throw light on 
places at present dark, His arguments are very bold and highly suggestive. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY AND 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT: Classified and Annotated. 
(Books, Magazine-Articles, ete.) By H. G. T. CANNONS, 
Borough Librarian, Finsbury. 4to. 10s. 6d. net; Inter- 
leaved, 14s. net. 


An indispensable guide, containing some 3,500 References, classified under 63 
Subject Headings in logical sequence. The second part is an INDEX OF AUTHORS, 
and a SUBJECT INDEX is included. Names of Publishers, Prices, and Dates of 
Publication are added. 








GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD., 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD., 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books Posted on request 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN 


By CHARLES GORE, D.D., formerly Bishop 
of Oxford. A practical exposition similar to 
Dr. Gore’s previous widely popular volumes 
on ‘*The Sermon on the -Mount,’’ ‘* The 
Romans,’’ and ‘*‘ The Ephesians.”’ 6s. net. 


A LORD MAYOR'S DIARY, 1906-7 


By Sir WM. TRELOAR, Bt. To which is 
added ‘‘ The Official Diary of Micajah Perry, 
Lord Mayor, 1738-9.”’ Illustrated. 10s.6d.net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FAITH; 
and THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


By the late Rev. H. SCOTT HOLLAND, D.D. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon Wilfrid J. Rich- 
mond. This book consists of two sections— 
in the first an attempt is made to give Dr. 
Holland’s thought and teaching as a coherent 
whole, while in the second is given a collection 
of his valuable contributions to the study of 
the Fourth Gospel. 12s. net. 


WILD LIFE IN CANADA 


By Captain ANGUS BUCHANAN, M.C., 
author of ‘‘ Three Years of War in East 
Africa.’’ ‘‘ It is the treasure of the mind and 
the eye of a man of knowledge and sensibility, 
exploring beyond the white man’s frontiers 
of Saskatchewan.’’-—Morning Post. 15s.net. 





DISCOVERY 
A MONTHLY POPULAR D. 
JOURNAL of KNOWLEDGE NET, 


Editor: A. 8S. RUSSELL, M.C., D.Se. 

Trustees: Sir J. J. Taomson, O.M., P.R.S., Sir F. G. Kenyon, 
K.C.B., F.B.A., Prof. A. C. Sewarp, Se.D., F.R.S., Prof. R. S8. 
Conway, Litt.D., F.B.A. 

CONTENTS OF No. 5, MAY, 1920. 

EDITORIAL NOTES 
THE CONCERT OF EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, II. 
Prof. F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM Dr. Harold Jeffreys, 
VERGIL AMONG THE PROPHETS Prof. R. S. Conway. 
METAL DISCOVERIES OF ANTIQUITY AND TO-DAY bk. Cahen, 
OUTSTANDING ECONOMIC PROBLEMS D. Knoop, 
WILL TUBERCULOSIS DIE OUT? Dr. Louis Cobbett, 
PLACE-NAME STUDY Prof, Allen Mawer- 
MUSICAL SANDS C. Carus-Wilson. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” ete 
“Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post, free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 














Oar ae of PUBLISHERS KiEMAINDERS, mostly 


7 offered for the first time, at SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES, ali 
in New Condition as Published, free ou request,—H. J, GLAISHER, Kemainder 
Bookseller, 55/7 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


PUBLISHED BY 
BLACKIE & SON LIMITED 





SCIENCE AND THE OLOGY: Their Common Aj 
and Methods. By F. W. WESTAWAY. Royal 8vo, [hs net 
Times :—‘* Mr. Westaway has a singularly acute aud active mi re “ 
engaged itself with almost all branches of human study; and ved pope hag 
of all gifts among English-speaking philosophers, that of directness and tern 
of style. The problems of metaphysics; probability and causation : the high? 
principles of physics ; space, time, and infinity ; the origin of the earth on 
the universe ; the evolution of animal species, and of man ; life’s conscious ~ 
—— — intuition ; all these are treated with an assured knowledge. a candons 
and a lucidity which will, we think, have a real fascination for any’ 
inauirer.” ~ OF any Intelligent 
Glasgow Herald :—* Mr. Westaway has certainly not failed. He shows 
a —_ an open mind and a passion for truth. He has pressed inty 
1is service most of the science of the day, and many intricate probley 
received a masterly handling.” Problems have 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD : its Philosophy and its Prag. 
tice. By F.W.WESTAWAY. New Edition. Large crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Guardian :—‘ An eminently appropriate book to the needs of the day is the 
new edition of Mr. Westaway’s Scientific Method; . . . a book that challenges 

attention.” a 

Glasgow Herald —“‘In linking up mental and physical science, and applying 
in so practical and suggestive a manner the principles of the former to the requires 
ments of the latter, the book is almost unique.” 

Nature :—* Any science teacher, whether in university or school, who r ads 
the book cannot fail to derive profit and interest from it.” 





THE SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY of 
SCOTLAND : from the Earliest Times to the Union. By JAMES 
MACKINNON, PhD., D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Edinburgh, Formerly Lecturer in History, 
University of St. Andrew’s, and Queen Margaret College, Univer. 
sity of Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 

Written for all who are interested in the affairs of Scotland from the Earlicat 

Times to the Union of 1707. A useful guide for the student of history. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE HISTORY, INDUSTRIES, AND 
SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND. By LOUIS A. BARBER, Officier 
d’Académie. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Bookman :—* A score of capable short essays. . 
volume.” 

Dundee Advertiser :—‘* Mr. Parbé’s researches have resulted in very valuable 
additions to Scottish historical literature. . . To ransack this repository isa 
delight, and the impressions gained are not likely to be lost.” 


MARGARET OF SCOTLAND AND THE DAUPHIN 
LOUIS: an H storical Study Based Mainly on Origina] Documents 
preserved in the Bibliotheque nationale. By LOUIS A. BARBE. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

“Mr. Barbé’s fine monograph bears witness to the most scholarly research. 
Every fact recorded is verified. Every date is exact. The amount of new and 
valuable information is surprising.’’— Outlook. 

“ The episode is only a slight one, a single event in a crowded story ; but Mr. 


Barbé has made it live. His book is a model of what historical research should be.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


. It is a most readable 





BLACKIE’S COMPACT ETYMOLOGICAL DICTION- 


ARY. Prepared by RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A, 
LL.B. 2s. net. 


THE CONCISE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Py 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. Literary, Scientific, 
Etymological and Pronouncing. New Edition with 16 full- 
page beautifully-coloured plates and a supplement conta‘ning 
suppleinentary definitions, words of recent introduction, new 
war words, etc. 63. net. 





LIFE AND ITS MAINTENANCE: a Symposium on 


Biological Problems of the Day. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The Contributors include :—W. M. Bayliss, F. G. Hopkins, E. Margaret Hume, 
A. RK. Cushny, K. J. J. Mackenzie, E. J. Russell, R. G. Stapledon, A. S. Horne, 
Sydney J. Hickson, A. G. Tansley, Lieut.-Col. Martin Flack, R. C. MacLean, 
F. W. Oliver, H. M. Vernon, Henry Kenwood. 
Spectator :—** It is one of the most interesting books of the year.” 


APPLIED OPTICS: of Optical 


§ . Translated from the German of STEINHELL and 
VOGT. By JAMES WEIR FRENCH, B.Sc. (of Barr and 
Stroud). In two Volumes. Feap 4to. Price 15s. net each. 


TIDAL LANDS: a Study of Shore Problems. ly 
ALFRED E. CAREY, M.Inst.C.., Feilow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical, Geological, and Chemical Societies. and F. W. OLI\ ER, 
F.R.S., Quain Professor of Botany in University College, Lond n 
Copiously illustrated with 20 full-page plates in addbtion to 
figures in the text. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


the Computation 





BLACKIE AND SON LIMITED, 
50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 





And at Glasgow and Bombay. 
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Messrs. Longmans’ List 
Looking Back. 


By Captain the Hon. Sir SEYMOUR FORTESCUE, 
K.C.V.0., C.M.G. With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. ; 
—— «~HIS MASTERLY VOLUME.”—The Times. 


History of the Great War 


Based on Official Documents. 


Naval Operations. 
Vol. I. To the Battle of the Falklands, December, 1914. 
By Sir JULIAN 8. CORBETT. 8vo. Together with 
Box of Maps. 17s. 6d. net. 


3E0OND EDITION. THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
Impressions that Remained. 


Memoirs by ETHEL SMYTH, Mus. Doc. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Two volumes. 8vo. 28s. net. 




















—_— 


Lord Grey of the Reform Bill. 


Being the Life of Charles, 2nd Farl Grey. 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 

“Mr. Trevelyan has, in his ‘ Lord Grey of the Reform Bill,’ 
not only surpassed his own distinguished achievement, but has 
added a classic to the pages of political biography.” 

—Morning Post. 





An Adventure in 
Working Class Education. 


Being the Story of the Workers’ Educational Association. 
By ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), Founder 
and General Secretary 1903-1915. With 13 Illustrations. 
8vo. 6s. net. 


Father Maturin. A Memoir with Selected Letters. 
By MAISIE WARD. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. — 








Roses. Their History, Development, and Cultivation. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH H. PEMBERTON, Vice-President 
of the National Rose Society. With Coloured Frontispiece, 
9 Lithographic Plates, and other Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo. Second Edition. 15s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


ADVENTURES in INTERVIEWING 
By .SAAC F. MARCOSSON. With numerous illustrations 
from portraits. Demy 8vo. 1¢s. net. 


Gifted with sympathetic vision, rare insight, and a keen 
sense of the dramatic, Mr. Marcosson has made this book as 
absorbing as a romance. Among the celebrities interviewed are 
Marshal Foch, Mr. Lloyd George, Earl Haig, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, O. Henry, M. Clemenceau, and Sir James 
Barrie. 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD AND 
HER SURROUNDINGS 


By CONSTANCE HILL. £1 Is. 
With numerous illustrations by ELLEN G. HILL, and re- 
productions from photographs. 


“A finished and almost perfect book. It conveys in every 
way the impression of being the work of an artist.” 


—Country Life. 
FOUR MONTHS IN ITALY IN 
WAR-TIME 


By BEATRICE THOMSON. 

The author served for several months in a war hospital in 

Florence, and her sketches of her patients’ characters and her 
tecord of their talk and behaviour give us the real Italy. 





net. 


5s. net. 





A new 


ANATOLE FRANCE 


volume. 


THE BRIDE OF CORINTH, 


and other Plays. Translated hy WILFRID JACKSON 
and EMiLIE JACKSON. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 











NEW FICTION 
THE WATERS OF STRIFE 


By GEORGE VANE, Author of ‘Closed Lips,” ‘ The 
Lifted Latch.” 7s. net. 


ee 








JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
VIGO STREET oe ee w.1. 





MACMILLAN’S LIST 
LIFE OF 


LORD KITCHENER 


By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 
3 vols. With Portraits and Plans. 8vo. {2 12s. 6d. net. 


Letters of Henry James. 


Selected and Edited by PERCY LUBBOCK. With two 
Portraits and Facsimile. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 

The Pall Mall Gasette : ‘“‘ Our thanks are due to Mr. Lubbock 
for the selection and arrangement of these letters, and for the 
brief, but valuable, biographical notes with which he has 
linked period to period.” 


THE BLUE GUIDES. 


England. 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., 
_ With 75 Maps and Plans. Feap. 8vo. 16s. net. 

NEW BOOK BY OWEN WISTER, 


Author of “ The Pentecost of Calamity,” &c. 


A Straight Deal, or 
The Ancient Grudge 


Crown 8yvo, 6s. net. 
The Evening Standard: ‘‘ Mr. Wister has the knack of pro- 
ducing his ‘ straight talks’ at the psychological moment. ‘The 
present book comes at a time when the ‘ Ancient Grudge’ is 
being worked for all it is worth over in America in the cause 
of Irish ‘ independence.’ ”’ 
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TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND, 

The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace. 

By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 


India at the Death of Akbar: 


An Economie Study. 
By W. H. MORELAND, C.S.I., C.LE., Author of ‘‘ Eco- 
nomics for Indian Students,” &c. With Maps. 8vo. 
12s. net, 


8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





Thomas Hardy’s Works. 
Uniform Edition. 24 Vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
net each. Pocket Edition. 23 Vols. Fcap. 8vo, with full 
gilt backs and gilt tops, cloth, 4s. 6d. net; limp leather, 
6s. net each. The Wessex Edition. 22 Vols. With Preface, 
Notes, Frontispiece, and Map in each Vol. Cloth extra 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 











The Idea of Progress: An Inquiry 
into its Origin and Growth. 
By J. B. BURY, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 14s. net. 

The Observer : ‘“‘ A work of excellent balance, catholic scholar- 
ship, and illuminating judgment, eminently readable in every 
page. To say that it adds to the reputation of its author is 
to give it no small praise.”’ 

SECOND EDITION. 
Community: A_ Sociological 
Study. 


Being an attempt to set out the Nature and Fundamental 
Laws of Social Life. By R.M.MACIVER, D.Phil. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 15s. net. 
A NEW PLAY BY WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Dr. Jonathan. A Play in Three Acts. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL. Globe 8vo. 6s. Gd. net. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NOTABLE BOOKS 





EASTERN NIGHTS AND FLIGHTS: A REcorp 


OF ORIENTAL ADVENTURE 
By “ CONTACT ” (ALAN BOTT), Author of “ An Airman’s Outing.” 7s. 6d. net. 

Had Captain Alan Bott’s account of his adventures appeared previous to 1914 it would have been dismissed as too outrageously 
extravagant a demand on the “ willing suspension of disbelief’ even for the most dramatically inclined audience of a picture 
house. Yet his story is a true one, and loses nothing by the manner of his telling. His experiences as a prisoner of Turke 
give a wonderful picture of that unhappy country, and he reveals much that is not ge ‘erally known of the curious slipshod ow 
in which Turkey at last turned under the heel of the: Hun and sent proposals for an armistice by an escaping prisoner of war 

[I mmediately, 


A COMPANY OF TANKS _ 3; Major w. H. L. WATSON, dso, 


D.C.M., Author of “ Adventures of a Despatch Rider.”” Crown 8vo. With Sketch Maps. 7s. 6d. net, 





A “ Personal” account of fighting with the Tanks. [Immediately, 
COLLECTED POEMS. sa. 1. By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 6a. net. 

This new addition contains :—The Lord of Misrule; Tales of a Mermaid Tavern; The Winepress; Tie Searchlights, ang 
other Poems; A Belgian Christmas Eve; A Salute from the Fleet, and other Poems. [Immediately, 


THE ELFIN ARTIST, and other Pcems 
By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 6d. net. 
This new volume contains :—The Victorious Dead; A Victory Celebration ; The Silver Crook; The Vindictive ; The 


Cheltenham Chimney-Sweeps ; The Mayflower; The Avenue of the Allies. 


FICTION a. : 7 
THE HOUSE IN QUEEN ANNE SQUARE By W.D.LYELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


“An unusual book and a brilliant one . . . all is set forth with great skill. Mr. Lyell has exceptional giits, and 
in his hands the sensational novel should have a future.”—Times. 

* An astonishing tangle of mystery, personation and crime. . . it is handled with unflagging dexterity. The story 
is rich in surprises, and even when at last everything seems to be made clear Mr. Lyell has still something of the unoxpected in 
reserve . . . the novel is remarkably well written.’’—Scotsman. 


FOLLOW THE LITTLE PICTURES! By ALAN GRAHAM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“It holds out the prospect of one of those engaging stories in which a desire to penetrate the mystery contends with the 
attractions which present themselves as one chapter succeeds another.”’—Scotsman. 

“Mr. Graham takes the old subject of the hidden treasure, but he provides a very intriguing eryptogram in which the 
directions for finding it are to be found.”—Manhester Guardian. 

CLIPPER FOLK By OSWALD WILDRIDGE, Author of “ Captains & Co.,” “ The Luck Penny.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“We have already had the opportunity of commending some of these short stories of a vanished sea-life, as they 
c»me out in ‘ Blackwood,’ and can only repeat that they are first-rate pieces of work, full of the air of tho sea, well 
devised and well written.”—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Oswald Wildridge has the gift of the nautical ‘yarn,’ and he shows it to much effect in these tales.’’—Times. 
MYRA By ARTHUR FETTERLESS, Author of “Gog,” “ Pomanders,” “Battle Days.” Crown 8vo, 

7s. 6d. net. 

ry It is handled with unusual dexterity and humour. The effect is largely one of contrasts in’ places and people— 
an East End attic and a gracious country house. There is life and truth in every chapter.”°—Newcastle Chronicle. 


“Tt is a novel of decidedly political flavour. . . . The election scenes in a well-written novel are particularly 
well done, and contain a great deal of sound political sense as well as of action and interest.”— Scotsman. 
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NOW READY. 
DESMOND’S DAUGHTER By MAUD DIVER. 3:. 6d. net. 
ADDITIONS TO POPULAR 2/- NOVELS SERIES 
THE FIRST ROUND by ST. JOHN LUCAS. [Immediately. 
THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND By IAN HAY. 
JOHN SPLENDID By NEIL MUNRO. 























* Whenever ae ae here somebody is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which seem, as a matter of course, 
to get into BLACKWOOD.”—Morning Post. 
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Arabian Nights and Days. By W.)| Sunday in Exile. sy L. A. 
——. ae catia By Etta Macmanon.| The Heel of Achilles. By J. A. Srraway. 

. The Postmistress of Ballyboreen. In the Sha ig- \ By Epwin L. Arno. 
The Gold-Seekers. By At K#AnziR. |g oo OCs yam By an IRISHWOMAY. 
The Odyssey of Brig. X. By Frank H. SHaw.| « The Regulations.” By H. Cu. pe Crespicyy. 
From Jinja to Rejaf. By Anprew Batrovr, C.B., C.M.G. Musings without Method— 
Subadar Sher Ali Khan, By E. F. K. France and Britain—A Common Factor of Unhappiness—President 
An Armed Minority. By Ancrurvs. pony dandy de Peace—The Friends of Germany—A Frenchman 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent post free monthly for 
30s. yearly or 15s. for six months from 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh ; 37 Paternoster Row, London, EC. 
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